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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E should like to emphasise the remark which our Architectural 

Correspondent makes this month regarding the designs of the 

principal commercial buildings in our streets, and especially in 

the streets of our smaller towns. Little can be done to spoil the 
business quarters of London ; and any substantial improvement in them 
will take generations to effect. One good bank or insurance office in Oxford 
Street, though useful as a model aspiration, would leave Oxford Street 
what it is—one of the dreariest and ugliest arrays of paint and plaster in 
the world. On the other hand, one new monstrosity in Oxford Street 
leaves it, architecturally, where it was: what is one among so many? 
There is little of the past to be protected in London now in the business 
streets, and no great amount in the residential quarters. If the builders, 
architects, and business men continue to do their worst, commercial 
London cannot deteriorate. Should they all suddenly mend their ways it 
would be a long time before a sufficient number of buildings had been 
pulled down and rebuilt to make it a handsome place. We say this not 
because we underrate isolated endeavours to do well in commercial London 
(in parts of residential London, such as Westminster and Chelsea Vale, our 
architects have already done something to earn credit from posterity), 
but to show that we realise the practical difficulties which will make it a 
slow job for us to ‘get out of the architectural mess into which, for the 
first time in its history, our architecture got during the nineteenth century. 
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BY there are many small towns and villages whose main streets have 


remained throughout the nineteenth century unspoilt. Now, as our 
correspondent says, we cannot expect, and we ought not to wish, to treat 


| every old town as a museum specimen which mustn’t be touched or added 


to. Certainly a fight should always be made to preserve very early buildings 
or exceptionally interesting later ones. And where a Georgian shop 
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mellowed in harmony with its surroundings can conveniently be adapted 
to modern uses it should be so adapted rather than pulled down. Often 
enough the old thing goes not because it is quite unfit for the innovator’s 
purposes, but merely because he wants strong external decorations. 
Nevertheless change must come. Cinemas insist on supplying the popular 
demand, and banks will be banks. In all our beautiful small towns new 
business premises must sometimes supplant the old or be added to them. 
Hundreds of High Streets may be either ruined or actually improved 
according to the taste and knowledge. of the architects who erect one or 
two new structures and the persons who employ them. 
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OW small a thing will make a difference! We can all of us think 

of pleasant dignified streets into which a composition cinema or 
Twentieth-Century Renaissance shop has brought a jarring note. Less 
than that will do. We know a small town which has about the most 
charming main street in Sussex, full of delightful seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century inns, shops, and private houses. Not all, separately 
considered, are very elegant, but the worst are in tone with their sur- 


roundings. Into this peace, a few years ago, steps a pervasive grocery — 


company, a multiple shop organisation which has branches all over the 
country. A shop was taken and the ground floor transformed. An aggressive 
little box of a shop window was thrown out, and the premises decorated 


with huge gilt block letters, apparently intended to be, and certainly.being, — 


the largest and ugliest in the town. Local residents, we believe, implored 
that this esthetic offence should not be committed, but appeals were in 
vain. Anyone who wishes his enjoyment of that street to be unimpaired 
must now stand with his back to the immigrant shop and look at the 
other side. 
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\ JE do not ascribe the vileness of most new commercial buildings 
entirely to a passion for ugliness on the part of the business com- 


munity, and we do not think that the architectural profession as a whole _ 


is in anything like so low a state as it was a generation ago. ‘There are many 


business men who are merely ignorant, who assume that commercial | 


buildings must be the sort of thing they see in Knightsbridge and Cheap- 
side, or who are prepared (provided their spacial requirements are met) 
to leave the “ elevation ”’ to the architect, a man of whom they have heard 
in some haphazard way. Many of them, if they got a good building, would 
(without being able to say why) like it. And to-day there are many 
architects, mainly young, who are capable of putting up a beautiful building 
and who do not desire to confine themselves priggishly to expensive private 
houses or romantically to cathedrals. The most educated artists in the 
architectural profession are ready and anxious to have a go at blocks of 
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chambers and shops, insurance offices and cinematograph theatres. In 
conversation they are far more likely to talk about the L.C.C.’s excellent 
fire-station than about Mr. Somebody’s College Chapel. They are, in 


_ fact, most anxious to end what the author of a well-intended, if vague, 


a! 


series of articles in the Times recently called the divorce between Art and 
Common Life. But the good architects are not organised and they are 
not, except in their own little underworld, known by name. Even Sir 
Edwin Lutyens when he is mentioned in print always has to be described 
as “(designer of the Cenotaph).”” A magnate who would certainly 
(because of what the papers and his cultivated friends have told him) go to 
Mr. Sargent, or Sir William Orpen, or Mr. John for his portrait would not 
have the ghost of a notion whom to go to for a shop. He, or his company’s 
officials, would go to an architect of substance and repute as to a dentist 
of substance and repute : somebody with a practice and the all-sufficient 
letters after his name. This would be well enough were a_ general 
architectural tradition in being ; in all the good building ages the mass of 
designers must have turned out satisfactory designs as it were by rote, 
copying quite naturally what had been developed by others. But at the 
present moment some advertisement of the individual good architect is 
necessary, not so much for his own sake as for the sake of the body of 
good architects, a minority which should organise for influence, and 
should command the active support of every member of the community 
who professes an interest in the prosperity of architecture or a distaste 
for the sights, he sees when he walks down almost any urban street or along 
almost any marine parade. It may be, as the pessimistic urge, that our 
civilisation is too diseased and muddled to produce a healthy and coherent 
art. We will not enter into that here ; but whether it be true or false it 
cannot be disputed that we should do our best, and that where good work 
and bad work are being produced side by side we should do our best, by the 
obvious means at our disposal, to increase the proportion of the good. 
We imagine that many of those who profess an interest in architecture are 
from time to time in a position to influence the choice of an architect for 
some particular piece of work and do not exercise it because they do not 
feel inclined to bother about a single building. That is a dereliction of 
duty. 
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| eas this year we wrote more than once on the subject of the defective 
manufacture of our war medals. A considerable discussion ensued in 
the Press, and we received a great deal of correspondence from Members 
of Parliament and others approving our remarks. We now learn that the 


~ War Office has appointed an Expert Medallic Adviser to the Director- 


; 
f 


General of Factories, whose task it will be to see that the designs chosen 
shall be efficiently carried out. The gentleman appointed is Mr. Manning 
Pike, who is at once an experienced practical engineer, an artist, and the 
inventor of the process whereby the lettering on the Memorial Plaque has 
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been done. There is probably no second man in the country who unites 
his qualifications, and the War Office may be congratulated on his selection. 
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eee large number of poor medals have gone out, and what has 
now been done ought to have been done much earlier. But we were 
never for crying over spilt milk ; otherwise we might still be deploring 
the Albert Memorial or the Sack of Carthage. The important thing is : 
what can be done now and in the future? We venture, therefore, to 
reiterate our suggestion, made several months ago, that the design and 
manufacture of all our national coins, medals, decorations, seals, etc., 
should be brought under a single authority. Not long ago we saw a design, 
in lettering, which the Admiralty had decided was suitable for certain 
memorials to sailors which it was erecting. Duller lettering we have never 
seen. Who was responsible for it ? Heaven only knows! Probably the 
design was made by some draughtsman whose principal job was getting 
out designs of the parts of ships; we cannot believe that the matter 
received any attention from any principal person in the department, least 
of all from Lord Lee, who would, we are convinced, never pass any design 
or any lettering so uninspired. What is the matter ? Simply lack of organisa- 
tion. If it be deemed useful to have somebody who knows something 
about the striking—or casting—of medals supervising the manufacture of 
Army medals, why should it be left to chance to decide how the insignia 
of the Order of the British Empire should be turned out ? And, for the 
matter of that, why not extend the expert supervision of manufacture to 
include the expert supervision of design? As things stand a design for 
one national coin, medal, or token will be chosen by an ad hoc committee 
of monumentalists or artists, another by a committee of generals, another 
by Tom, Dick, or Harry, C.B. The work is not heavy ; why not entrust 
the selection of designs, including the design for the Great Seal, to a 
single standing unpaid committee, and the execution to a single paid expert ? 
And why not, in the end, put him under the First Commissioner of 
Works—who at present- happens to be Lord Crawford, who knows as 
much about art as all the other members of the Government put together ? 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


E imagine that the life of no artist is so fully illustrated by documents as: 

is that of Whistler in the J. and E. R. Pennell Collection of Whistleriana, 

presented by them to the Library of Congress, and now on exhibition 

4 there in the South-West Pavilion of the Division of Prints. It tells 
Whistler’s complete history, going back as far as rubbings from brasses on his 
ancestors’ tombs in the little church of Goring-on-the-Thames, to family portraits, 
to his earliest etchings, beginning with the two made when he was in the office of 
the Coast Survey, to photographs of his first paintings that created a sensation and 
ranked him with the independents in Paris and London. His public life may be said 
to have begun with the building of the White House, the Ruskin trial, and his. 
bankruptcy, and the collection is extraordinarily comprehensive, including the legal 
documents on both sides. The brief for the plaintiff, Whistler, can be seen, together 
with more than forty of the letters of his solicitor, Anderson Rose; the writs 
summoning Albert Moore, William Michael Rossetti, witnesses who appeared for 
him and others who did not ; his copy of the number of Fors Clavigera containing 
the libellous paragraph marked by him and by him commented upon on the 
margin ; a bundle of his creditors’ bills, even the poster for the sheriffs sale of the 
White House and its contents. And to this record—through the kindness of Judge 
Parry, son of Whistler’s counsel, Serjeant Parry, and the generosity of Messrs. 
Walker & Martineau, Ruskin’s solicitors—has been added the brief for the defendant 
Ruskin, an amazing document, for in it are Ruskin’s opinions on art criticism and 
what it should be, and Burne-Jones’s real estimate of Whistler, which he was 
careful to qualify in the witness-box. It was after the trial that Whistler published 
Art and Art Critics, the first of his brown-paper-covered pamphlets and catalogues, 
shown in a remarkable series which must prove of great interest to the collector 
and bibliographer, for among the exhibits are extremely rare editions, and, in 
the case of the Ten o’Clock, the galley proofs, Whistler’s original design in 
pen-and-ink for the cover, and the printer’s—Thomas Way’s—corrected copy. 
Here also are the books: The Gentle Art, in pirated and authorised editions— 
even one of the rare editions of ten in stiff brown-paper covers; The Baronet and 
the Butterfly, with the original drawings for the butterflies and other illustrations ; 
the Catalogue of Blue and White Nankin Porcelain, illustrated by Whistler—a copy 
of the ordinary edition and a large-paper copy, as far as is known the only one ; the 
Propositions in facsimile as issued, one in Duret’s French translation made for the 
Académie Carmen ; and this series comes down to the MSS. of the unpublished 
Interrupted Correspondence which Whistler, during the last year of his life, was 
preparing with his publisher William Heinemann. There are also all the illustrations he 
ever made and several unpublished drawings ; the many catalogues of his prints and 
exhibitions ; the authorised Life, the other numerous biographies and books written 
about him ; the records of the Swinburne incident, the Du Maurier incident, the 
Greaves incident ; the papers in further lawsuits in which he was concerned—the 


.~ Pennell v. Sickert case, the Philip v. Pennell and Heinemann case ; a chronological 


; 
; 
; 


: 
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collection of photographs of his work ; and the story and photographs of the Whistler 
Memorial which Rodin never completed. In the course of a few months the Freer 
Collection of Whistler’s paintings and prints—the largest in existence—will be opened 
in Washington, so that there, as nowhere else, the student will be able to study 


Whistler’s art, as well as his life, in every phase and aspect. 
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1 ) TE are informed that a scheme is being developed for the exchange of books 

between England and Germany, so as to enable English readers to obtain 
German books without paying the excess price charged by the bookseller to cover 
his risks and to relieve German readers from the intellectual blockade imposed on them 
by the depreciated purchasing power of the mark. Under this scheme it will be possible 
to obtain German books at approximately 5d. for one mark (plus postage), this being 
the legal rate of exchange for export purposes fixed by the German Government. 
The scheme will be worked on a system of credits on either side, a German paying 
two marks for a book having a credit of 1od. in England. In Germany concessions 
have been made to enable certain books to be purchased at home trade price if the 
legal export price is credited in England for the purchase of English books. The public 
is invited to co-operate in this scheme ; and all orders, as well as remittances for books 
received, should be sent to the World Association for Adult Education, 13 John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.z2. 
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HE death occurred in London on July 20th of Mrs. Marie Louisa Molesworth, 

who was known to many thousands of people as the author of some of the most 
successful children’s books of the last half-century. Mrs. Molesworth was born in 
Holland in May, 1839, of a Scottish family, her maiden name being Stewart. As 
quite a girl she began to write stories, and her earliest novels appeared under the 
pseudonym of “ Ennis Graham.”’ Among her most successful books, which are still 
read with pleasure in countless nurseries, were The Cuckoo Clock and Carrots, of 
which latter we ourselves have the happiest memories. Writers of really good books 
for small children are very rare, and it will probably be many years before Mrs. 
Molesworth’s tales lose their deserved popularity. Since hearing of her death we have 
attempted to re-read Carrots, but it could not be done—the human mind changes too 
deeply with passing years, and the past is too sacred. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


RS. June issue of I] Convegno contains less of interest to Englishmen than usual. 
_ 4 Its subjects happen to touch us little. A long article is here concluded on the 
influence of Don Quixote on the tragi-comedy of our time, an influence not very 
evident here, on an art which we lack, and Alfredo Panzini contributes one of the 
causeries for which he is so celebrated. The criticism interests by its contrast in 
method with our own, showing, as ever, a belief in the great principles of literature 
and a readiness to refer to them, so much more the characteristic of continental critics 
than of English. There is also a lengthy account by Herman Robbers of present-day 
Dutch-Flemish literature, which should appeal to those whose interest was aroused 
by the letter from the Low Countries in our July issue. 
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ae July number of the Bulletin of the fohn Rylands Library contains, among 


other learned contributions, an essay on Dante, in commemoration of the 
sexcentenary, by the editor and librarian, Mr. Henry Guppy, a study of The Place 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury in History, by Professor T’. F. Tout, and an exceedingly 
interesting account, by Professor C. E. Vaughan, of Giambattista Vico, the eighteenth- 
century philosopher, knowledge of whom Signor Croce has done so much to revive. 
This remarkable review is one of the most surprising and varied periodical collections 
of scholarship issued in England ; and we are not sure that even now it is as well 
known as it should be. 
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FOUR POEMS 
Sullen Moods 


OVE, do not count your labour lost 


Though I turn sullen, grim, retired 
Even at your side ; my thought is crossed 
With fancies by old longings fired. 


And when I answer you, some days 
Vaguely and wildly, do not fear 
That my love walks forbidden ways, 

Breaking the ties that hold it there. 


If I speak gruffly, this mood is 
Mere indignation at my own 
Shortcomings, plagues, uncertainties ; 
I forget the gentler tone. 


“You,” now that you have come to be 
My one beginning, prime and end, 

I count at last as wholly “‘ me,” 
Lover no longer nor yet friend. 


Friendship is flattery, though close hid ; 
Must I then flatter my own mind ? 

And must (which laws of shame forbid) 
Blind love of you make self-love blind ° 


. . . Do not repay me my own coin, 

The sharp rebuke, the frown, the groan ; 
No, stir my memory to disjoin 

Your emanation from my own. 


Help me to see you as before 
When overwhelmed and dead, almost, 
I stumbled on that secret door 
Which saves the live man from the ghost. 


Be once again the distant light, 
Promise of glory, not yet known 

In full perfection—wasted quite 
When on my imperfection thrown. 
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oA Loder Since Childhood 


r AANGLED in thought am I, 

Stumble in speech do I? 

Do I blunder and blush for the reason why ? 
Wander aloof do I, 


Lean over gates and sigh, 
Making friends with the bee and the butterfly. 


If thus and thus I do, 

Dazed by the thought of you, 

Walking my sorrowful way in the early dew, 

My heart cut through and through 

In this despair of you, 

Starved for a word or a look will my hope renew, 


Give then a thought for me 

Walking so miserably, 

Wanting relief in the friendship of flower or tree, 
Do but remember, we 

Once could in love agree, 

Swallow your pride, let us be as we used to be. 


The Bed-Post 


LEEPY Betsy from her pillow 
Sees the post and ball 
Of her sister’s wooden bedstead 
Shadowed on the wall. 


Now this grave young warrior standing 
With uncovered head 

Tells her stories of old battle, 
As she lies in bed. 
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How the Emperor and the Farmer 
Fighting knee to knee 

Broke their swords but whirled their scabbards 
Till they gained the sea. 


How the ruler of that shore 
Foully broke his oath, 

Gave them beds in his sea cavern 
Then stabbed them both. 


How the daughters of the Emperor, 
Diving boldly through, 

Caught and killed their father’s murderer, 
Old Cro-bar-cru. 


How the Farmer’s sturdy sons 
Fought the giant Gog, 

Threw him into stony cataract 
In the land of Og. 


Will and Abel were their names, 
Though they went by others, 
He could tell ten thousand stories 

Of these lusty brothers. 


How the Emperor’s elder daughter 
Fell in love with Will 

And went with him to the Court of Venus 
Over Hoo Hill, 


How Gog’s wife encountered Abel, 
Whom she hated most, 

Stole away his arms and helmet, 
Turned him to a post. 


As a post he shall be rooted 
For yet many years 

Until a maiden shall release him 
With a fall of tears. 


But Betsy likes the bloodier stories, 
Clang and clash of fight, 

And Abel wanes with the spent candle, 
“‘ Sweet heart good night ! ” 
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Old Wives Tales 


\ ) Y ERE the tales they told absurd, 
Random tags for a child’s ear ? 
Soon I mocked at all I heard, 
Though with cause indeed for fear. 


Of the mermaids’ doleful game, 
In deep water I heard tell, 
Of lofty dragons blowing flame, 
Of the hornéd fiend of Hell. 


Now I have met the mermaid kin 

And find them bound by natural laws, 
They have neither tail nor fin, 

But are the deadlier for that cause. 


Dragons have no darting tongues, 
Teeth saw-edged nor rattling scales, 

No flame issues from their lungs, 
Poison has not slimed their tails. 


But they are creatures of dark air, 
Unsubstantial tossing forms, 

Thunderclaps of man’s despair 
In mid whirl of mental storms. 


And there’s a true and only fiend 
Worse than prophets prophesy, 

Whose full powers to hurt are screened 
Lest the race of man should die. 


Ever in vain may courage plot 
The dragon’s death with shield and sword, 
Or love abjure the mermaid grot, 


Or faith be fixed in one blessed word, 


Mermaids will not be denied 
Of our last enduring shame, 
The dragon flaunts his unpierced hide, 
The fiend makes laughter with God’s name. 


ROBERT GRAVES 
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I Know All This, When Gipsy Fiddles Cry 


H, gipsies, proud and stiff-necked and perverse, 
Saying : “‘ We tell the fortunes of the nations, 


And revel in the deep palm of the world. 
The head-line is the road we choose for trade. 
The love-line is the lane wherein we camp. 
The life-line is the road we wander on. 
Mount Venus, Jupiter, and all the rest 
Are finger-tips of ranges clasping round 
And holding up the Romany’s wide sky.” 


Oh, gipsies, proud and stiff-necked and perverse, 
Saying : “‘ We will swap horses till the doom, 
And mend the pots and kettles of mankind, 

And lend our sons to big-time vaudeville, 

Or to the race-track, or the learned world. 

But India’s Brahma waits within their breasts. 
They will return to us with gipsy grins, 

And chatter Romany, and shake their curls 

And hug the dirtiest babies in the camp. 

They will return to the moving pillar of smoke, 
The whitest toothed, the merriest laughers known, 
The blackest haired of all the tribes of men. 
What trap can hold such cats ? The Romany 

Has crossed such delicate palms with lead or gold, 
Wheedling in sun and rain, through perilous years, 
All coins now look alike. The palm is all. 

Our greasy pack of cards is still the book 

Most read of men. The heart’s librarians, 

We tell all lovers what they want to know. 

So, out of the famed Chicago Library, 

Out of the great Chicago orchestras, 

Out of the skyscraper, the Fine Arts Building, 
Our sons will come with fiddles and with loot, 
Dressed, as of old, like turkey-cocks and zebras, 
Like tiger-lilies and chameleons, 

Go west with us to California, 

Telling the fortunes of the bleeding world, 

And kiss the sunset, ere their day is done.”’ 
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Oh, gipsies, proud and stiff-necked and perverse, 
Picking the brains and pockets of mankind, 

You will go westward for one half hour yet. 

You will turn eastward in a little while. 

You will go back, as men turn to Kentucky, 

Land of their fathers, dark and bloody ground. 
When all the Jews go home to Syria, 

When Chinese cooks go back to Canton, China, 
When Japanese photographers return 

With their black cameras to Tokio, 

And Irish patriots to Donegal, 

And Scotch accountants back to Edinburgh, 

You will go back to India, whence you came. 
When you have reached the borders of your quest, 
Homesick at last, by many a devious way, 
Winding the wonderlands circuitous, 

By foot and horse will trace the long way back ! 
Fiddling for ocean liners, while the dance 

Sweeps through the decks, your brown tribes all will go ! 
Those east-bound ships will hear your long farewell 
On fiddle, piccolo, and flute and timbrel. 

I know all this, when gipsy fiddles cry. 


That hour of their homesickness, I myself 

Will turn, will say farewell to Illinois, 

To old Kentucky and Virginia, 

And go with them to India, whence they came. 
For they have heard a singing from the Ganges, 
And cries of orioles—from the temple caves— 
And Bengal’s oldest, humblest villages. 

They smell the supper smokes of Amritsar. 
Green monkeys cry in Sanskrit to their souls 
From lofty bamboo trees of hot Madras. 

They think of towns to ease their feverish eyes, 
And make them stand and meditate for ever, 
Domes of astonishment, to heal the mind. 

I know all this, when gipsy fiddles cry. 


What music will be blended with the wind 

When gipsy fiddlers, nearing that old land, 

Bring tunes from all the world to Brahma’s house ? 
Passing the Indus, winding poisonous forests, 
Blowing soft flutes at scandalous temple girls, 
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So See — 
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Filling the highways with their magpie loot, 
What brass from my Chicago will they heap, 
What gems from Walla Walla, Omaha, 

Will they pile near the Bohdi Tree, and laugh ? 


They will dance near such temples as best suit them, 
Though they will not quite enter, or adore, 
Looking on roofs, as poets look on lilies, 
Looking at towers, as boys at forest vines, 
That leap to tree-tops through the dizzy air. 
I know all this, when gipsy fiddles cry. 


And with the gipsies there will be a king 

And a thousand desperadoes just his style, 

With all their rags dyed in the blood of roses, 
Splashed with the blood of angels, and of demons. 
And he will boss them with an awful voice. 

And with a red whip he will beat his wife. 

He will be wicked on that sacred shore, 

And rattle cruel spurs against the rocks, 

And shake Calcutta’s walls with circus bugles. 

He will kill Brahmins there, in Kali’s name, 

And please the thugs, and blood-drunk of the earth. 
I know all this, when gipsy fiddles cry. 


Oh sweating thieves, and hard-boiled scalawags, 
That still will boast your pride until the doom, 
Smashing every caste rule of the world, 

Reaching at last your Hindu goal to smash 

The caste rules of old India, and shout : 

** Down with the Brahmins, let the Romany reign.’ 


bd 


When gipsy girls look deep within my hand 
They always speak so tenderly and say 

That I am one of those star-crossed to wed 
A princess in a forest fairy-tale. 

So there will be a tender gipsy princess, 

My Juliet, shining through this clan. 

And I would sing you of her beauty now. 
And I will fight with knives the gipsy man 
Who tries to steal her wild young heart away. 
And I will kiss her in the waterfalls, 
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And at the rainbow’s end, and in the incense 
That curls about the feet of sleeping gods, 
And sing with her in canebrakes and in ricefields, 
In Romany, eternal Romany. 

We will sow secret herbs, and plant old roses, 
And fumble through dark snaky palaces, 
Stable our ponies in the Taj Mahal, 

And sleep out-doors ourselves. 

In her strange fairy mill-wheel eyes will wait 
All windings and unwindings of the highways, 
From India, across America— 

All windings and unwindings of my fancy, 
All windings and unwindings of all souls, 

All windings and unwindings of the heavens. 
I know all this, when gipsies fiddles cry. 


We gipsies, proud and stiffnecked and perverse, 
Standing upon the white Himalayas, 

Will think of far divine Yosemite. 

We will heal Hindu hermits there with oil 
Brought from California’s tall sequoias. 

And we will be like gods that heap the thunders, 
And start young redwood trees on Time’s own mountains. 
We will swap horses with the rising moon, 
And mend that funny skillet called Orion, 

Colour the stars like San Francisco’s street-lights, 
And paint our sign and signature on high 

In planets like a bed of crimson pansies ; 

While a million fiddles shake all listening hearts, 
Crying good fortune to the Universe, 

Whispering adventure to the Ganges waves, 

And to the spirits, and all winds and gods. 

Till mighty Brahma puts his golden palm 

Within the gipsy king’s great striped tent, 

And asks his fortune told by that great love-line 
That winds across his palm in splendid flame. 


Only the hearthstone of old India 

Will end the endless march of gipsy feet. 

I will go back to India with them 

When they go back to India whence they came. 
I know all this, when gipsy fiddles cry. 


NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 
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Memory 


Her million-sheathéd buds and breaks 

That day-long winter when the light and noise 
And hard bleak breath of the outward-looking will 
Made barren her tender soil, when every voice 
Of her million airy birds was dull or still. 


I: silence and in darkness memory wakes 


One bud-sheath breaks : 


One sudden voice awakes. 


What change grew in our hearts seeing one night 
That moth-winged ship drifting across the bay, 

Her broad sail dimly white 
On cloudy waters and hills as vague as they ? 
Some new thing touched our spirits with distant delight, 
Half seen, half noticed, as we loitered down, 
‘Talking in whispers, to the little town, 

Down from the narrow hill— 

Talking in whispers, for the air so still 
Imposed its stillness on our lips and made 
A quiet equal with the equal shade 
That filled the slanting walk. That phantom now 
Slides with slack canvas and unwhispering prow 
Through the dark sea that this dark room has made. 


Or the night of the closed eyes will turn to day 

And all day’s colours start out of the gray. 

The sun burns on the water. The tall hills 

Push up their shady groves into the sky 

And fail and cease where the intense light spills 

Its parching torrent on the gaunt and dry 

Rock of the further mountains, whence the snow 

That softened their harsh edges long is gone 
And nothing tempers now 

The hot flood falling on the barren stone. 


O memory, take and keep 
All that my eyes, your servants, bring you home— 
Those other days beneath the low white dome 

Of smooth-spread clouds that creep 

As slow and soft as sleep, 
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When shade grows pale and the cypress stands upright, 
Distinct in the cool light, 
Rigid and solid as a dark-hewn stone ; 
And many another night 
That melts in darkness on the narrow quays 
And changes every colour and every tone 
And soothes the waters to a softer ease, 
When under constellations coldly bright 
The homeward sailors sing their way to bed 
On ships that motionless in harbour float. 
The circling harbour-lights flash green and red ; 
And, out beyond, a steady travelling boat 
Breaking the swell with slow industrious oars 
At each stroke pours 
Pale lighted water from the lifted blade. 
Now in the painted houses all around 
Slow darkening windows call 
The empty unwatched middle of the night. 
The tide’s few inches rise without a sound. 
On the black promontory’s windless head, 
The last awake, the fireflies rise and fall 
And tangle up their dithering skein of light. 


O memory, take and keep 

All that my eyes, your servants, bring you home ! 
Thick through the changing year 

The unexpected rich-charged moments come, 
That you ’twixt wake and sleep 

In the lids of the closed eyes shall make appear. 


This is life’s certain good, 

Though in the end it be not good at all, 
When the dark end arises 

And the stripped, startled spirit must let fall 
The amulets that could 

Prevail with life’s but not death’s sad devices. 


Then, like a child from whom an older child 
Forces its gathered treasures, 

Its beads and shells and strings of withered flowers, 
Tokens of recent pleasures, 

The soul must lose in eyes weeping and wild 
Those prints of vanished hours. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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Communion 


T the waking of birds, 
In the hush of morning, 
We whisper the words 

Of praise and repentance ; 
The sun from the East 

Stains pillar and chancel, 
‘The voice of the priest 

Comes soft-toned and solemn ;— 
And out in the world 

The first dews are trampled, 
‘The dawn-mists are furled, 

The cows go from milking, 
A cock crows loud 

From the farmyard midden ;— 
But here in a cloud 

Of worship and silence 
We keep the old tryst, 

We serve the commandment 
Of Jesus the Christ ; 

Desiring, receiving— 
To the carol of birds, 

In a world just waking— 
The comfortable words 

Of Jesus the Saviour. 


Paria Deis LON 


To Constable 


OW can I count my thanks to you 
Who speak ’mid London’s leaden crowds 
Of spacious skies divinely blue 
And heaped with massy clouds, 
Sunlight in woods of ardent green, 
On waters glitteringly brown, 
And soaring spires faintly seen 
From windy down ! 


GEV CAL, 
‘The National Gallery, May, 1921. 
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h | OW you are back and all’s the same again, 
And threads caught up that circumstance let fall, 
And here we lounge again before the fire, 
That time you were away seems shrunk and small. 


I came here to your rooms to seek a book 
Wherein a truant fragment I could find, 

That half escaped my memory and yet 
Still hovered in the caverns of my mind. 


I had not been here since you went away, 
And every room still spoke to me of you. 

I felt you would come in and talk to me, 
In the old way, just as you used to do. 


The rooms seemed full of emptiness ; there was 
An air of expectation on the place, 

As if each chair were waiting there for you, 
Each mirror for the showing of your face. 


The empty ash-tray spoke the way you used 
To fleck the carpet with a hundred stains ; 
Your bookshelves told of hours of solitude, 
Your wardrobe held your body’s few remains. 


Just so you used to sit. I still could see 

Your sprawling form thrown idly ’cross your chair, 
The foot that played with its old worn-out shoe, 

The way you ran your hand among your hair. 


I wondered, too, what you were doing then, 

And where you sat, how talked, of what, to whom, 
And did your thoughts occasionally drift 

Back to the times we’d spent here in this room. 


And yet the while I knew the time would come 
(As it has come) when you were here again 
And, like a sound one heard an hour ago, 
A mere elusive echo of the brain, 


Would seem that time I spent alone, heard still 
In memory, alert yet doubting half 

Whether ’twas real or fancied . . . so those thoughts, 
As we sit here and smoke and talk and laugh. 


JOHN VAN DRUTEN 
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Evening 


HEN little lights in little ports come out, 

Quivering down through water with the stars, 

And all the fishing-fleet of slender spars 
Range at their moorings, veer with tides about ; 


When race of wind is stilled and sails are furled, 
And underneath our single riding-light 

The curve of black-ribbed deck gleams palely white 
And slumbrous waters pool a slumbrous world— 


Then, and then only, have I thought how sweet 
Old age might sink upon a windy youth, 

Quiet beneath the riding-light of truth, 

Weathered through storms, and gracious in retreat. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
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PERONNIK THE FOOL" 


By GEORGE MOORE 
I 


OY or youth, which was he ? Héloise could not remember, only 

that he was allowed to beg his living from door to door, everybody 

throwing him a crust when there was one by that did not seem 

wanted, and, when he grew stronger, claiming the right to send 
him to the well, to give him an adze to chop wood in a backyard, and 
to pay him for his day’s work with broken meats and two sheaves of straw 
to lie on in a barn. Everybody’s drudge, she said, and nobody taking 
thought to teach him a trade, not caring even to ask him who his parents 
were or what manner of life his was before he strayed into the village 
of Saint-Jean-de-Braie. A mere child of seven or eight, she continued as 
she sat in the convent library biting the end of her quill. 

And having recalled all she had heard in Brittany of his story, her pen 
kept pace with her memories of Peronnik—how he had wandered out of 
the forest and had since forgotten everything except the forest, whither 
it was still his wont to return (compelled, maybe, by some homesickness), 
sometimes staying away for three or four days, setting the folk talking, 
asking each other if they had lost their Peronnik for ever. She had heard 
that he once stayed away so long that the folk had gone forth to seek 
him, getting tidings of him as they passed through the fringes of the 
forest. He passed us by at daybreak, singing like a lark in the morning, 
the woodmen cried ; and these tidings were enough for the searchers, 
who turned back, saying, We shall find him begging his breakfast from 
somebody, and from us he’ll get the thrashing he deserves for having 
put us to such pains. Why, there he is! cried one, in the doorway of Farmer 
Leroux’s house. Whereupon they stood waiting, fidgeting at their sticks, 
whilst Peronnik enjoyed such cheer as he could get out of a wooden bowl 
that all the spoons of the house had already been over. As he scraped and 
picked the clotted meal from the sides he talked so pleasantly, flattering 
the goodwife so well that she bethought herself of some crusts in her 
cupboard and returned with her hands full, throwing them one by one 
into the bowl, for which Peronnik was thankful, gobbling them up with 
such good appetite that a knight in armour riding by could not do else 
than rein in his horse to watch him. 


* In my narrative of Héloise and Abélard it is related that Héloise wrote a story in French 
prose entitled Peronnik the Fool so that she might teach her son French (he had been 
away in Brittany for a long time and come back to her speaking Breton). But the story, had 
it been included in the published book, would have distracted the reader’s attention from 
Héloise’s own story. It may be that in some future edition of Héloise and Abélard the story 
will be included, but it will be easier for me to make up my mind if it would be wise to do 
this after reading Peronnik the Fool in print, and it is for this reason that I now offer it to 
the public through the medium of a review.—G. M. 
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Thou hast a hungry boy with thee, he said, addressing the housewife. 
And well might he be hungry, she answered, for not a bite nor a sup has 
passed his lips these three days or more. Which is it, Peronnik, three days 
or five ? Peronnik held up his hand, for his fingers were his accounts. 
Five days, as much as that, said the housewife. And with nothing in my 
belly but berries, of that I am sure, said Peronnik ; and the housewife 
began to tell the knight of the mischief how searchers had gone forth to 
seek him in the forest. And are still seeking him, maybe. . . . But they 
are back again, having gotten tidings of him. You see them yonder at the 
end of the street, waiting till you’ve gone to come hither to enquire out 
his adventures. So he knows the forest ? the knight asked. As none other 
knows it, she answered, laughing, and began to tell stories of Peronnik’s 
rambles in the forest, the knight cutting her short, saying, If he be 
knowledgeable in the forest paths, he is the boy I am looking for ; and, 
turning to Peronnik, he asked him if he could tell the way to the Grey 
Castle. In the name of the holy Virgin and God himself! cried the 
housewife, it cannot be that a noble knight like you, sir, should be going 
to the Grey Castle ? By my faith, I am, the knight replied, if I can find 
it; for three months I have been seeking it, and for as many years my 
companions-in-arms have been on their way thither. 

At these words Peronnik lifted his head from the wooden bowl out of 
which he was feeding, and with his eyes on the knight he hearkened, 
hearing that the Diamond Spear and the Golden Bowl were the greatest 
treasures the world could bestow on any man. For in the Golden Bowl, 
said the knight, he will find all food and drink that he may wish for and 
every kind of wealth. Faith and troth ! that bowl is the bowl for me, said 
Peronnik to himself. Every kind of wealth, the knight continued, and also 
health, for if he eat and drink from the Golden Bowl he shall be healed, 
whatever his sicknesses may be ; and though he may be dead, if not for 

more than three days, life will come back to him if the Bowl be put to his 
lips. What a wonderful bowl this is! said Peronnik. I would have it for 
myself. Well, tell us now about the Spear, good knight. 
_ The Spear, the knight said, will destroy everything it touches. And who 
owns Bowl and the Spear ? asked Peronnik. Good knight, cried the house- 
wife, you will not lead the poor boy astray ? Ah! said the knight, so thou 
hast heard of the Bowl and the Spear. And thou too hast heard of them ? 
he added, turning to Peronnik. And who would have heard of them if I 
hadn’t, Peronnik answered, for I was born and bred in the forest and have 
often seen in the days gone the enchantress Redemonde riding by, the 
Spear in rest and the Bowl at her girdle. But would she ride about the 
‘forest with the Spear and the Bowl ? the knight asked, and this time it 
_was the housewife who answered him. Faith, said the woman, the sorceress 
would be of no high degree in her arts if she left the castle without the 
Spear and the Bowl, for without them she would be no more than ourselves 
and it would be easy to invade her castle. Thou speakest well, woman, 
said the knight ; none can prevail against her while she have the Spear. 
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She lays the Spear aside when she enters the castle, continued the woman. 
And the Bowl and the Spear sink down into a vault with a door that no 
key can open but hers, said the knight ; and my plan is to make show to 
fall in with her humour and to steal her keys while she sleeps. I have heard 
of plans no better and no worse than yours, sir knight, from many of your 
company that have passed by my house asking the way to the Grey Castle, 
but none of them returned from thence. Thou sayest well, answered the 
knight ; none of them returned from the castle, for none of them took 
counsel of the hermit of Blavet. And did you do that, good knight ? asked 
Peronnik. 


I did indeed, replied the knight ; and was told by him that a hard task _ 


was before me, for out of the Wood of Deceits, he said, will come to meet 
me all kinds of fears and terrors, and if my heart be staunch and I do 
not yield to them, flowers will bend down from their stalks and sweet 
perfumes assail my nostrils ; at the end of the vistas fair, shadowy forms 
will beckon me, and if I follow them they will lead me into deserts where 
I shall perish from cold and hunger, like those that went before me. But 
if I pass, as I shall pass, through the Wood of Deceits in safety, I shall 
meet a dwarf waving a fiery dart which burns up everything around it 
within twenty paces of the apple-tree from which I must pluck an Apple. 


If I escape the flames and get the Apple, I shall have to go in search of 
the Laughing Flower, but to pluck this I must beguile a lion whose mane | 


is of living snakes. I shall wait till the lion sleeps (the snakes are for ever 
wakeful, but I must get the Flower); and having gotten the Flower I 
shall seek a passage through the dragon-haunted lake, and on reaching 


the thither side a fight will begin between me and the Black Man, whose | 


weapon is an iron ball that returns of itself to the master after every 
throw. After that I shall enter the Valley of Delights to conquer every kind 
of temptation with which the Devil may assail a Christian. My courage 
will weaken, but it will become strong again, for I shall resort to 


prayers and fare onwards till I come to a river by whose bank sits a> 


lady clad in black. She will say to me, Good knight, thou must carry 
me across the ford, for it is said I may not instruct thee on the hither 
side, but on the thither thou’lt learn from me what next thou hast to do. 
All these perils await me, said the knight, but I go to meet them without 


fear and asking no help from anybody but Peronnik, who will point out | 


the way to the Grey Castle in the woods. 


The goodwife would have stopped Peronnik from telling the knight the 
way, for her heart was moved at the thought that a man of good appearance | 
and fair words should be lost to the world, which sadly needed such men, | 
but before she could pluck the Fool by the sleeve he had pointed out the | 


way to the knight, who at once pricked forward. Redemonde will get his 


life and his armour, the woman said, and was moved to pull Peronnik | 
by the ears. But of what good to pull a fool’s ears ? she asked herself, and | 
threw him instead two or three more crusts, bidding him go his way and | 
never return to her again, for after his wanton words she hoped to see | 
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his face no more. Of reproofs Peronnik understood nothing, but he was 
used to being told to go his way, and he was about to do as he was bidden 
when the housewife caught sight of her husband coming across the fields. 


In an evil humour my good man comes to me, she said, his gait tells it to 


me plainly ; and she began to ask herself, Has he come upon a lamb dead 
in the fields, or has the mare cast her foal ? Before any words passed his 
lips Leroux’s eyes fell on Peronnik, and he said, Now then, my boy, my 
neat-herd has gone for disobedience to my orders, and thou’rt the lad I 
want to take his place. At which the goodwife held her peace, for the time 
was not one to arouse his anger further ; and she bethought herself of the 
great rise in life this was for Peronnik. 

From that day Peronnik minded the farmer’s cows, the white and the 
brown and the black, keeping them together in the pasture the farmer told 
him they were to feed in, forgetful at first of the Diamond Spear and the 
Golden Bowl; stories did not stay long in Peronnik’s head, and of all 
at the time he was in, for he had the weather to think of. And very bad 
weather it was, the country withering since midsummer under a blue sky 
with never a cloud in it except the one that appeared about three o’clock 
every day and fled away southward, breaking Peronnik’s heart, for all 
his heart was with his cattle. If the clouds will not gather and there be no 
more rain, whither shall I drive my cows to pasture ? he said. There’s 
little grass anywhere, and what there is is dry and crisped, with little diet 
in it. And whither shall I drive them for water ? The pools that were are 
but baked mud, and the river that was is but heaps of hot shingle, with 
only a trickle round the middle rocks. 

And it was as Peronnik said, the country seemed to have fallen out of 
its luck. Rain is our need and without it we perish, was the cry of man 
and beast and bird. Even when the chains of the deepest wells were 
lengthened the buckets came up but half-filled. The spells of the sorceress 
have caused this drought, for we will not worship Satan with her, the 
folk replied to the knights who came riding by asking to be shown the 
way to the Grey Castle, everyone gathering a crowd of villagers about 
his saddle bow crying, Let the Spear and the Bowl be raped from the 
sorceress else we perish. At which words the knights pricked on hastily, 
promising to return with both. But none returned, and the villagers fell 
into steady despair, saying, We are undone ; we thirst in our houses and 
the cattle thirst in the fields even unto death ; our hens thirst, and the ducks 
and the geese return from their quest for water sadly ; the flowers wither 
in the gardens, and no honey will be gathered by the bees this season. 
We are undone utterly if rain do not fall. We have no armour to besiege 


the Grey Castle, and the knights who have armour meet their fate, for 
whosoever has the Spear is all-powerful. Will no true knight come who, 


pS Se SL he 


by the power of God and his virtue, will overcome the sorceress ? If we 
pray will he come ? 

And the folk fell to praying till some began to doubt if God’s power 
availed against Redemonde. See, they cried, no knights come. Hast seen a 
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knight ? they cried to Peronnik, who came by, returning with his cattle — 
from a distant river. Hast seen a knight journeying ? Never a one, he 
answered ; the sorceress has had them all. And in the river did thy beasts 
get their fill? They wetted their nozzles in the leavings of the birds, 
replied Peronnik, for thousands of birds have come down from the woods 
and have drunk up what remains of the Arduzon. We perish utterly, were 
the words that Peronnik heard wailed behind him, if no knight come to 
save us from the woman in the Grey Castle. Wicked above all other _ 
women she is, Peronnik said to himself, and continued on his way, asking _ 
himself why she sought to destroy the poor folk who had no castle to — 
live in. What have we done, he said, to merit this revenge ? And what have | 
the poor cows, who in other days gave their milk so cheerfully, done to | 
deserve her terrible hatred ? And that he might think more fully he sat | 
himself by the roadside. Another knight comes, he said, catching the 
sound of hooves, whom I shall direct to his doom ; for Peronnik was not 
without a heart. But seeing that the horseman wore no armour, he said to | 
himself, No knight is this one. a a 

Why now, my lad, said the horseman, reining in his steed beside 
Peronnik, what grief is this that sets such young eyes as thine weeping ? — 
Grief there is enough in the world for men and women, but for lads and 
lasses the world should be naught but songs and flowers. For what art 
thou weeping ? I am weeping, good sir, Peronnik answered, for the witch 
of the Grey Castle in the wood has laid a curse upon the land. And who 
told these evil tidings of the lady in the Grey Castle ? the knight asked. _ 
Good sir, replied Peronnik, I am but telling the stories that are told in | 
the village. It may be that her ladyship knows none of these things, and 
that the curse that has fallen is not her curse. But if no rain fall within 
the next few days my cows and young heifers will lie down and die and 
be eaten by wolves. But the wolves, too, have to drink, said the knight, 
and he asked whither they went for it and learnt from Peronnik that the 
wolves knew of pools untouched by the curse lying far away in the depths 
of the forest. Hearken, sir, to that poor heifer calling to me from the 
well-head, but were I to let down the bucket again it might come up dry. 

I have no heart to disappoint her, nor have I heart to see her die. I grieve 
for my cows and for my master, who will be as poor as I am this winter 
if the curse be not lifted from the land. 

At these words the horseman covered his face with his hands, and 
Peronnik guessed him to be weeping. You are weeping, good sir, he said, 
for my dying kine ; and if the ways of the forest be not known to you I 
will point them out, and maybe (though a knight you are not, for you wear 
no armour) the witch of the Grey Castle will listen to your prayers and 
give back the Diamond Spear and the Golden Bowl, and the country 
be saved from famine. Alas, Peronnik, I know the ways through the forest 
and need no guide. Look into my face and tell me if thou rememberest 
me. And that Peronnik might judge him better the horseman stepped 
down from the saddle and, leading his horse by the bridle, stood by 
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Peronnik, saying, Look into my face and say if thou hast not seen it before. 
Good sir, said Peronnik, you are the knight who stopped to watch me 
cleaning out the porridge bowl when I returned from the forest. For as 


_ many days as I have fingers I was in the forest with naught but berries 
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in my belly ; I was hungry ; and the goodwife was bidding me away, never 
to come to her door again for food or lodging, for pointing out the way 
to you, sir. That day was a dark one for me, the knight answered, but for 
thee it was a bright day ; for I have not forgotten Farmer Leroux coming 
from his fields angry at his neat-herd’s disobedience to his orders, and, 
seeing thee, he said, Vagrant though thou art, I will trust thee till I find 
thee disobedient. My luck came, sir knight, just as you tell it. Such luck 
as mine never came before to a hind like me, for those who were gone 
in search of me stood waiting at the corner of the street to beat me, as I 
heard afterwards. But, sir, your countenance is so rueful that I gather a 
great misfortune must have overtaken you. 

A great misfortune truly overtook me, the knight replied ; a-knight 
without sword or shield or lance is indeed unfortunate even amid the 
unfortunate. And who robbed you of your armour? asked Peronnik. 
Myself robbed myself, was the answer that he got, and Peronnik sat 
wondering, for the knight bade him keep his seat, saying that it was he 
who should stand. But my crippled knee forbids it, he said, and I will 
sit beside thee instead on this fallen tree, and we will talk, Peronnik, of the 
day that I rode away confident into the forest in quest of the Grey Castle. 
You spoke, said Peronnik, about the Wood of Deceits and the Valley of 
Delights, through which you would pass with your eyes closed lest the 
lovely shapen fairies I have forgotten what the dangers were, sir 
knight, but did you overcome them and reach the castle ? I did indeed, 
the knight replied, and so came into my misfortune. I remember my 
cattle and would know them among hundreds, said Peronnik, but have little 
memory for words, yet I have not forgotten that you said that whosoever 
owned the Golden Bowl would find in it all the food and drink and wealth 
he wished for, and that whosoever owned the Diamond Spear would be 
master of the world, for it destroys everything it touches. Whilst driving 
my cattle from pasture to pasture I have often thought that if I were a 
knight I would go in quest of the Spear and the Bowl and save my country 
from the curse that the woman in the Grey Castle has put upon it, 
without telling my thoughts to anybody, for were a word to go forth that 
I was thinking such things I would have all the village laughing at me. 
But you, sir knight, have not joined with the village against me ? Joined 
with the village against thee, Peronnik ? said the knight. Putting a joke 
upon me, answered Peronnik, for it is hard to believe that you passed 


- through all the great perils you told us of and have come back from the 


Grey Castle without the Spear and the Bowl. It may be, Peronnik, that 
thine eyes have never dwelt with rapture upon a woman’s beautiful face ? 
Your words, sir knight, are hard for a neat-herd, a stray come into the village 
of Saint-Jean-de-Braie without a story to tell of his father or mother. 
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A woman’s beautiful face |! Peronnik repeated, and he asked the knight 
if all the beautiful ones were good and the ugly ones wicked. To which 
the knight replied that he would not go so far as to say that, but believed 
that a fine open countenance never foreshadowed a base soul, words that 
were too hard for Peronnik to find an answer for. Moreover, he was 
minded to ask the knight how he might know beauty when it passed him 
by, if it were sinful to be beautiful, and if men were beautiful as well as 
women, getting from the knight the answer that beauty was not given to 
men and women only, but was shared by the birds and the beasts. Yonder 
lowing heifer approaching us, Peronnik, is beautiful. If you were milking 
her, sir knight, Peronnik answered, you would have a different word for 
her, for however hard I pull at the teats I cannot fill the pail. Flowers are 
more beautiful than grass, said the knight. Not in my eyes, replied Peronnik, 
for I would give all the flowers in the world for a field of juicy grass into 
which I might turn my kine. But great knights like you, sir, can praise 
milkless udders and set flowers above useful grass ; hinds like me cannot 
think and do as you knights do, ride by on quests, turning verses as you go 
about flowering meads and girls with rosy cheeks and white legs. Leaving 
the sallow faces and the tough skins songless, said the knight. Are there 
no lads in thy village whose hearts ache after rosy cheeks and white legs ? 
There are many such, said Peronnik. But thou’rt not one of them? the 
knight asked. My mother may have kissed me, but I have no memory of 
her, Peronnik replied. 

I would hear from you, sir knight, how you passed through the Wood 
of Deceits and the Valley of Delights. And cheated the dwarf, said the 
knight, who guards the apple-tree, and the lion whose mane is of live 
snakes. ‘To have overcome such a beast as that you must be possessed of 
a great secret, sir knight, said Peronnik ; for those who went before you 
had doubtless stout hearts, but a stout heart is not enough to overcome 
a lion whose mane is of live snakes. It is as thou sayest, Peronnik, for the 
snakes are wakeful, and when the lion sleeps a snake is always ready to 
awake him at the approach of danger. But I went to the hermit of Blavet, 
who told me how I might deceive the lion and poison the dragons in the 
lake ; but he gave me no secret to save me from the beauty of the Lady 
Redemonde, who came to my saddle bow to welcome me when I reached 
the castle, and held a goblet of sweet wine to my lips and pressed into 
my hand spiced cakes on a silver salver. These I might have resisted, but 
not her sweet smile nor the sunny gold of her hair. But of these things 
thou knowest nothing, Peronnik. Nothing indeed, Peronnik replied ; 
much more of porridge and crusts, and not enough of these at the end 
of a hard day’s work. But for the sake of my kine and of the village of 
Saint-Jean-de-Braie I would have turned my eyes from the cakes and 
wine and said, Sorceress, I have come for the Diamond Spear and the 
Golden Bowl. Then it may be, the knight said, that thou art the lad I 
am. seeking. Now, sir knight, you must be mocking me, for why should a 
knight, even one who has trespassed, seek such a boy as I am ? 
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_ Thou wouldst hear, asked the knight, what happened to me ? I would 
indeed, Peronnik answered, and the knight said, Besides the beauty of the 
Lady Redemonde there was music and dancing and sweet singing and fine 


_ linen in her castle, and I dallied with her in pleasure for several days. 


And when the day came for me to ride round the castle ramparts, the last 
task through which a knight must pass before he claim the Bowl and the 
Spear, my will was not free to conquer, and I rode weakly at the great 
abyss ; and myself and my horse were thrown into it, my horse being killed 
and myself carried a cripple to the castle, where my limbs were mended 
as best they might be. And since then I have had no will but the will of 
the Lady Redemonde, whose power over me is such that I go forth at 
her bidding to lure other knights, knowing well that they will fail in the 
Wood of Deceits or the Valley of Delights, they not having gone to 
the hermit of Blavet, who will tell a good and true knight how he may 
secure himself against these dangers. 

So you, sir knight, were the only one to reach the castle ? Peronnik 
asked, and the knight answered that the others perished in the Wood or 
in the Valley, some, by the aid of heart-felt prayers, getting through those 
places, only to perish in the desert that lay outside. Thou’lt see their 
bones But shall I have to go in search of the Diamond Spear and 
the Golden Bowl ? Peronnik asked. If the country is to be saved, thou’lt 
have to go, replied the knight ; possessed of the secrets that will bring thee 
to the castle unscathed. For all secrets are in my power for giving save 
how to harden thy heart against Lady Redemonde’s beauty. I have that 
myself, said Peronnik, so think no more of it. But while I am away seeking 
the Spear and the Bowl who will let down the buckets in the wells and 
wind them up again ? Think not of thy herd but of thy country, the knight 
replied ; thy herd matters little, for the herds of all the world will be thine 
if thou returnest with the Spear and the Bowl. I am but a hind, sir knight, 
and would be driven away from her castle. We can put knighthood upon 
thee, the knight said. But, answered Peronnik, I should never dare to ride 
through the streets of Saint-Jean-de-Braie with a shield on my arm and a 
lance in my hand and a sword by my side, none of which I have had any 
practice with, all the boys and girls throwing things at me, saying, Lord ! 
there goeth Peronnik, a greater fool than ever he was before. To which 
the knight answered that he could give Peronnik his horse only. Armour 
he had none, no sword nor lance. She having taken mine from me. But, 
said Peronnik, I know where there is a lance and a sword and a shield and 
a helmet. You know that ! cried the knight ; well then let us go to find them. 
There may be no sword and there may be no shield and there may be no 


’ lance, answered Peronnik, but there’s a helmet in a blasted tree on a heath. 


v 


But this the knight could not believe, saying : How should a helmet have 
come down a hollow tree ? It may be only one of Peronnik’s thoughts, he 


said to himself, which are little considered in Saint-Jean-de-Braie ; and 


| 
% 


i 


they fared onward into the forest. 
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And through shady dells, over sunlit hill-tops, out of sight of watchers, 
out of hearing of eavesdroppers, the twain wandered, the knight in deep 
thought, Peronnik leading the horse half-forgetful of the Grey Castle and 
his approaching knighthood, happy in the enchantment of the forest, and 
at home in it even as the birds and animals. 

At noon the knight dismounted, and whilst the horse grazed at tether _ 
he talked to Peronnik of the honour of knighthood and its duties, the chime 
of his words, of which Peronnik understood nothing, bringing sleep into 
Peronnik’s eyes. But remembering, as he always did, that courtesy should _ 
be lacking in nobody, he struggled against the weariness that the warmth 
of the sunlight and the monotonous murmur of the forest imposed upon 
his eyelids, till the knight’s talk became in his mind a green and golden 
mystery, full of vague sounds, with somebody talking whose voice Peronnik 
had heard before in the streets of Saint-Jean-de-Braie, but whose name 
kept slipping from his memory, try hard as he might to remember it. 
And this was the last that Peronnik heard of the pardoner, who had 
stopped in front of the knight to rest for a while, the afternoon being hot 
and his pack heavy, and who, sitting on a fallen bole, had fallen to 
deploring the evil times, saying that he had traversed many villages without 
selling a single relic, and in a country renowned for its piety. And this 
pause of faith among the peasantry he set down to the drought, for having 
addressed themselves to God without avail, the peasantry were now offering 
prayers to the Devil every evening in the village of Saint-Jean-de-Braie, a 
favourite retreat for worship being a dusky garden or orchard. On the 
knight asking the reason for these conversions, the pardoner said that the 
folk had put aside the priest, saying that the same power could not be 
the creator of both good and evil. He had often heard mutterings among 
the crowd that collected about him : God is deaf ; the Devil may have a _ 
readier ear to our prayers. He and the priest, though often at variance, 
were agreed that Devil-worship was of all sins the worst, and they had 
striven against the heresy. If he had had some relics of the evil one, some 
clippings of the hooves and a few bristles or hairs from his hinder-parts, 
he could have driven a fine trade in Saint-Jean-de-Braie in these days of 
drought. But neither Satan nor Beelzebub nor any of the inferior fallen — 
angels had abided on earth, so there was little of their bodies that he could 
collect ; smells there were in plenty, but smells could not be collected. 
Moreover, he was not one of those who turned their backs on their 
benefactors. He had thriven in the belief that God was the creator of both 
good and evil and in this belief he would abide, selling only relics of the 
saints and holy men and women. 

On these words the pardoner broke into an extraordinary enumeration 
of his wares, laying special stress on a bit of the sail of St. Peter’s boat. 
And this not proving a temptation, he displayed teeth from the jaws of 
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nearly all the Apostles ; and as these did not tempt the knight he continued 
his prattle unavailingly till he produced a bunch of feathers plucked from 
the cock that crowed the morning of the day that Christ died, adding 


happily that any one of these would keep the wearer safe from the curse 


of the sorceress in the suis Castle. Now is this true what you are telling 
me ? the knight asked ; shall my thoughts be safe from her, for she is a great 


_ reader of thoughts ? As long as you wear this feather your thoughts will 


be your own, the pardoner replied ; and he picked the finest feather from 
the bunch and gave it to the knight in return for a piece of money. And 
then strapping his pack together he departed quickly, leaving the knight 
in a pretty humour of smiling satisfaction, for what he feared more than 
all else were Redemonde’s eyes. But they will read no more from me, he 
muttered, for this feather I shall wear in my bosom. And calling upon 
Peronnik, who did not answer, the lad having rolled over asleep under a 
holly, he kicked him up and bade him lay his hand on the bridle and 
lead on to the hollow tree where the needed armour was hidden. Is our 
way to the right or to the left, to the west or to the east, to the north or to 
the south ? the knight asked. Such questions as these Peronnik could not 
answer, and the knight, angered by his dullness of wit, was about to bid 
him away from him back to Farmer Leroux to get beaten for his neglect 
of the herd. But before he could speak the words, like one bidden from 
within, Peronnik seized the bridle of the knight’s horse, and they went 
forward till evening, seeing only hawks at hover above the tree-tops and 
foxes slinking through the underwood. Only hawks and foxes have 
we seen, said the knight, since we started forth this morning, and 
Peronnik answered him that in all his forest faring he had never seen 
before the trees they were among. Nor this boulder, he said, nor yon 
stunted pines ; it is not my forest but another. And the knight was about 
to lay his lance about Peronnik’s shoulders, but kept himself from doing 
so lest he should run away; and Peronnik could easily ottstrip him by 
dodging from tree to tree, passing under the thick bushes and round rocks 
where a horseman could not go. And were this to happen, he said to himself, 
I am lost indeed ; Peronnik is my chance to escape from the forest. 

And as courtesy is always better than hard words in such circumstances 
he spoke encouragingly to Peronnik, who fared on at hazard till the night 
was near upon them, when he cried out, Sir, yonder are three ravens just 
come up from the rocks. Yes, the knight replied, I see three black birds 
of ill omen in the air. Not so, answered Peronnik, this evening the ravens 
are birds of good omen, for their way is to their roosting-tree, and we have 
but to follow them to come upon the buried armour. Nor had they fared 


_ far when Peronnik began to remember the part of the forest he was 


~ 


ee ca 


in, and he begged the knight to take courage, saying that they were 
within a quarter of a league, or less than that, of the helmet he had heard 
the birds speak about. And the knight, putting confidence in Peronnik’s 
wood-lore, fared onward with him in silence until the evening star burst 
into flame in the heavens and the tree was before them with the three ravens 
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on its branches. It was from them, said Peronnik, that I heard of the armour 
hidden in the tree. So thou hast told me already, the knight answered ; 
but what knowest thou of the talk of birds ? More than you think for, sir 
knight, for there is a raven in Farmer Leroux’s yard that speaks as plainly 
as you do ; when he has hidden anything he goes hopping about, crying 
to us, Look here, look there, look everywhere, and the very same words 
I have heard the ravens in yon tree speak before tucking their heads 
under their wings. Now give your ear to them, sir knight, and what I tell 
you you will hear. 

The knight listened to the chatter above in the branches, but he could 
not divide it into words for a long time, and once more he began to think 
that Peronnik was fooling him ; all the same, he could not do else than listen 
to the birds. Now, sir knight, Peronnik whispered, tell me what you think 
you hear; and the knight answered, Methinks I hear one bird say, Look 
here, and the next answer : Look there, and the three cry together : Look 
everywhere, for the —— Helmet is in the tree, Peronnik whispered ; put 
your hand to your ear, sir knight. The knight raised his hand, hearing 
this time, so it seemed to him, the word helmet in the birds’ talk. It may 
be as thou thinkest, Peronnik, that we are within reach of what we need 
to win the Bowl and Spear from the sorceress. So now up with thee into 
the tree ; as easy to climb it is as any ladder, and I will hoist thee into 
the first branches. 

With a great clatter of wings and hoarse cries of anger the ravens flopped 
away into the forest, and Peronnik, reaching the hollow bole, looked 
down into it, crying to the knight, who waited below for tidings, The 
ravens have not lied to us ; a helmet there is in the tree, and it being no 
more than six feet from the ground mayhap the rest of the knight is 
underneath it. Now why should the knight be underneath it and how 
could he be ? asked the knight. None but a fool could think to find a live 
knight in a hollow tree. To which Peronnik replied, If he be not a live 
knight he must be a dead one. Thine answer is worthy of thee, said the 
knight, for a man is always alive or dead ; and the helmet may have fallen 
from the knight’s head as he looked down into the tree for buried treasure, 
to be caught midway. It may be that, answered Peronnik, or something 
worser, it being in his mind that the ravens would not trouble much about 
a steel helmet. Now what meanest thou by something worser? And the two 
began to dispute together, the knight trying to persuade Peronnik to go 
down into the tree after the helmet, and Peronnik answering that if he 
did he might not be able to climb out of the tree again. Nor would you, 
sir, be able to lend a hand to get me out of the hole. My lame leg, it is true, 
replied the knight, unfits me for climbing. Whereupon they were friends 
again, with the knight taking advice from Peronnik, it seeming true to 
him that they would have to go to work with adze and saw to get the 


whole of the armour, if the whole of it—helmet, sword, shield, lance, and. 


chain surcoat—were hidden in the tree. If you will remain by the tree, 
sir knight, said Peronnik, I will go whither I think I can buy an adze 
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and saw ; a hammer, too, it will be as well to bring. But without money 
thou’lt not be able to buy these things, the knight answered, so I will 
give thee money for them and for the many other things that we shall 
need, among them a leathern coat to wear under thy surcoat of mail ; and 
to escape the several dangers that beset the way to the castle, to overcome 
the spells with which Redemonde has surrounded herself, thou’lt need a 
linen bag, and let it be filled with larks’ feathers—not sparrows, but larks, 
to be sure ; some bird-lime, too, and a garland of roses—forget it not, 
nor a pipe made out of a stem of elderwood. These things come to my 
mind readily, but others will be needed, and I will tell them to thee and 
impress them upon thy memory as we journey to the village. Which is 
not far, Peronnik interjected. It will be well indeed that you accompany 
me thither, for That I should go with thee, Peronnik, is a thought 
that has been in my head while speaking to thee. It’s a good thought, too, 
for who would believe that I had gotten so much money honestly as you 
will have to give me ? cried Peronnik. What story could I tell them, and of 
whom should I tell it ? My name, said the knight, is Sir Gilles de Lacenaire. 
Sir Gilles’ straightforward speech reassured Peronnik, and he kept 
pace beside the knight’s charger all the way, now and then clinging to the 
stirrup leather. And in this way they came into the village, where they were 
followed by eyes open with admiration, Sir Gilles’ martial bearing over- 
awing the women and children, the men, whose shrewdness might have 
led them to ask what business brought a knight and a shepherd lad to the 
village after sundown to buy saw and adze, being away in the harvest 
fields. The larks’ feathers, the bird-lime, the pipe made out of elderwood, 
and the garland of roses awakened astonishment, but it was enough to 
remember that knights were not as other men. And so favoured Sir 
Gilles and Peronnik returned to the heath with all they needed, and once 
arrived they came to their work without delay on the blasted tree, putting 
to flight the ravens, who had returned thither. We are well rid of those 
croakers, who have tongues in their beaks to tell all they see and hear, 
said Peronnik. Thou art not the fool that I thought thee, Peronnik; a 
mind is awaking in thee. And without more words Sir Gilles dealt the 
hollow tree some great blows with the adze ; but the tree was tougher than 
they thought for and yielded but little. Our work will take us till daybreak, 
he said, and spat upon his hands to get a better grip of the slippery handle. 
Peronnik worked with chisel and hammer, and when he and Sir Gilles 
stopped to take breath they saw the moon rising into the pure summer sky, 
sending long shadows of the tree over the heath. It may be that the evil 
birds are roosting in yonder wood and watching us; if so, it would be 
well to drive them out of it, said Peronnik. On this errand they went and 
drove the ravens further away lest they should have the story to tell to 
whomsoever might listen to them in the morning ; and hearkening from 
time to time to birds winging their way high overhead to some pool or 
mere known only to themselves, where they would stay till morning, and 
to the footfalls (foxes and badgers, mayhap), they plied adze and saw. 
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Once the tread was heavier, and Peronnik whispered, A bear. My horse, | 
said Sir Gilles, has winded him ; and they clung to the horse’s bridle, 
striving to quieten him with words, but he plunged out of their hands 
and nearly broke his tether. If we had lost him! Sir Gilles muttered, 
leaving the rest of his thought to be spoken by Peronnik, who said, It 
would be a bad luck indeed if we were to lose our horses now, for if 
the morning light makes a knight of me I must have a horse to take 
me to the Grey Castle. And if we had lost mine, where should we have 
found another ? Sir Gilles asked, for all my money is now spent. If that 
be so, said Peronnik, we would do well to light a fire, for 1f wolves be 
about (and there’s no reason why they are not on the prowl) your horse 
will break his tether ; there is naught that a horse fears like the smell of — 
a wolf. Thereat the twain set to work to build a fire, and having done this _ 
they returned to the tree and worked for another hour or more. | 

We are just on daylight, said Peronnik, and when Sir Gilles asked him _ 
how he knew that daylight was nigh, Peronnik pointed to the stars, saying, | 
They are no longer near us, Sir Gilles, for they follow the night ; and he | 
asked Sir Gilles if he did not feel a chillness in the air. Sir Gilles answered | 
that the sky was greyer, and Peronnik pointed to a heron flapping through | 
the greyness on his way to the reeds that the ducks had left for the corn- 
fields, where he will bide all day. All the noises of the night have ceased, 
Sir Gilles said, and they fell once more to their work, chopping and hacking 
and breaking the old tree away in parts, without, however, being able 
to widen a hole big enough to allow the tree to be searched to the roots. 
And it was not till the line of the forest began to show under a streak of — 
green sky that they discovered a skeleton in armour. So it was the smell | 
of the corpse that drew the ravens to the tree, said Sir Gilles. And the 
birds mighty angry at not being able to get a bite out of him, Peronnik 
answered. Are we on the spot where some foul murder was done and the 
body hidden in a hollow tree ? Sir Gilles said, speaking more to himself 
than to Peronnik. Or the knight may have climbed into the tree to take 
counsel from the ravens and toppled into the hole, answered Peronnik, 
and once down in it, it would take a chimney-sweeper, and the best 
in France, to get out again. It may be as thou sayest, Peronnik, and 
weighed down by his armour he perished. We all perish, said Peronnik 
one way or the other, leaving our goods behind for another’s use and benefit, | 
maybe for an enemy’s. The armour we have gotten is of more worth than 
thy moralities, Peronnik. Now into it. Upon thy head I place the helmet 
and over thy shoulders the mail surcoat reaching to the waist. Thy shoon 
are stricken, but thy excuse to the lady of the Grey Castle will be that 
thou hast been long on thine errand. 

With his sword by thy side and his shield on thine arm, kneel before. 
me, and with a blow of my sword I will dub thee Sir Peronnik, and bid. 
thee arise to start on an adventure in which many have fallen but in. 
which thou’lt win renown. Hie thee into thy saddle, and as my broken. 
knee does not allow me to walk far I’ll seat myself behind thee, telling : 
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thee how to manage the charger, how to turn him to the right or to the 
left, how to rein him in, and how to escape the spells with which thy way 
will be beset on entering the Wood of Deceits and the Valley of Delights. 
To escape the dangers of the way I can help thee, but the greatest danger 
is the sorceress, and from her spell the purity of thy heart will save thee. 
It was then her beauty that caused your downfall, Sir Gilles ? To which 
Sir Gilles answered furtively that it was the man within him that yielded 
to the wiles of Redemonde. Then there is no danger for’ me, Peronnik 
replied, for the man is not yet born within me. But I would hear of the 


wiles and the spells she casts upon the knights. The spell of her beauty, 


answered Sir Gilles, which is everywhere, in her hands, in her hair, 1n 
her eyes, in her foot ; at which Peronnik was perplexed. But if you know 
not, sir, how the knights were beguiled, you can tell me what spell she 
cast upon you, for you are a true and valiant knight and must have yielded 
to some mightier force than her foot. 


(To be continued) 
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A TRUE STORY 


Log and Record of the Wreck of the Ship Dalgonar of Liverpool, bound 
from Callao to Taltal. By Mr. W. A. H. Mutt, barque Lorre. 


October 14th, 1913. 


[This record was written eight years ago. It carries its own description : we feel that 
any comment we could make on tt would be otiose. But we cannot help expressing the 


opinion that there is no story in Hakluyt finer or more simple and powerfully told ; 


and we make na excuses for publishing it, although its author was a stranger to con- 
scious art and had no thought of a general audience—EnITor.] 


E left Callao Dock September 20th at about 1 p.m.—ship’s 
draft of water, 12 feet 2 inches aft and 11 feet 7 inches forward ; 

main draft, 12 feet 2 inches—and anchored in the Bay. 
Crew down in the hold levelling down the ballast in both 
‘hatches, shifting board all up and well lashed, having also diamond- 
shaped shifting bins in the square of each hatch, all well lashed, and the 
ballast covered fore and aft, and shored down between deck beams. We 
had also bulkheads at the end of each lot of ballast, 660 English tons in 
hatch No. 2, and 340 tons in hatch No. 3, and the ship was fumigated fore 

and aft and in the hold. 

September 23rd, at 4 p.m., we left Callao, thirty hands on board all told, 
for Taltal ; light S.E. wind and fine weather ; set all sail. We found the 
vessel very stiff, steering by. the wind on the port tack, heading S.W. by 


W. Moderate and fine weather continued until we reached the latitude | 


26S. and longitude 84 W. 

October 4th.—As well as can be remembered the wind gradually increased 
and we reduced sail accordingly. 

October 8th, a.m.—We experienced east winds and squally weather ; 
we were under topsails and foresails. | had a look down below and all 
was well. At noon all hands wore ship and put the vessel on the starboard 
tack, heading N.E. and N.N.E. ; at 7 p.m. wind and sea were increasing, 
and we took in the mizzen fore upper topsail ; at 11 p.m. wind and sea 
were still increasing : took in the mizzen and main upper topsails. 

October oth, am.—Hard gale and high increasing sea and very showery. 
The vessel was labouring and straining heavily. At 6 a.m. the second 
officer, Mr. Oxnord, went down the hold to see the ballast all right, and 
he reported everything was well down there ; 8 a.m. the wind moderated 
a little, but a terrific high sea from the S.E. ; ship’s head N.E. and N.N.E. 
At 8.30 a.m. Captain Isbester told me to go down with the carpenter and 
see the ballast was all right. We found everything well when we came 
down ; but while we were standing looking at the ballast a squall struck 
the vessel, and, the fore lower topsail carried away, the watch went up 
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aloft to pick up the remains ; at the same time the vessel made an extra 
heavy roll and the ballast shifted a little on the lee side. We called all hands 
on deck and down below and trimmed the ballast back again and covered 
_ It well and shored it down well, and at 11.30 a.m. Captain Isbester ordered 
the watch to go and get their dinner. At noon the starboard watch came 
down the hold and relieved the port watch, putting up extra shores, and 
the port watch went below : latitude at noon 31.45 S.; longitude 85.27 W. 
It was blowing a very hard gale, with a terrific high sea and heavy rain 
squalls every half hour. At 2.30 p.m. a terrific squall struck the vessel and 
at the same time a fearful high sea struck her on the starboard beam, and 
heavy sprays flying over the vessel like steam, and threw the ship nearly 
on her beam ends, and carrying away all the shores and throwing the 
ballast clean over into the port wing. Some of the men in the starboard 
watch got their legs buried in the ballast and had great difficulty in clearing 
themselves. They all scrambled up on deck, some of them almost naked. 
The captain ordered the carpenter to batten down the hatches. He then 
gave orders to put the ship on the port tack ; the helm was put hard over 
and web squared in the main and crossjack yards and shivered the sails. 
Ship’s head was N.E. when we put the helm up, and she paid off to N.N.E., 
but would not go any further. The captain ordered me to hoist up the 
inner and outer jibs to help pay her off, and, when doing this, the 
foresheet, which was brand new, only recently made, carried away, and, 
with a terrific lurch, the vessel was thrown on her beam ends, with the 
main and mizzen topsail yard-arms in the water. 

Captain Isbester and the carpenter rushed into the cabin and the captain 
told the carpenter to get the axes out of the storeroom and stand by. The 
captain went into his room for something, and they both came out on the 
main deck. The carpenter asked Captain Isbester to come up on the poop, 
but he refused to come ; he ordered the port lifeboat to be cut away, which 
was done and got into the water all right. Six or seven hands jumped into 
her, but she was immediately crushed by the davits, and the men managed 
to scramble back on board again. The captain then gave orders for the 
starboard lifeboat to be cut away, which was immediately done, and 
Mr. May (third officer), the cook, sailmaker, R. Jones (cabin boy), 
A. Confrere, A.B., and two or three more men jumped into her, got her 
into the water all right, but, try as they would, they could not get her 
away clear of the ship on account of the backwash and the rolling of 
the vessel : the forward davit head came down on the cook, who was in 
the bow of the boat, and crushed him and the bow of the boat also. The 
remaining part of the boat turned over twice, throwing all the men into the 
_ sea. They all managed to get back on board again, with the exception of 
the cook, who was crushed, the sailmaker, who was drowned ; and A. 
Confrere, A.B., managed to get on board again, but got entangled in the 
braces and hung there under the main rail for two days after : we could 
not get anywhere near him, and he was washed away piece by piece. When 

our poor captain saw the starboard lifeboat being crushed he evidently 
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must have lost his senses, for he lost his hold and went with his head up 
against the after-davit, which must have fractured his head : he never 
spoke or moved again, and the backwash took him away and we saw him 
no more. I was scrambling along the outside of the ship with the men I 
had with me to set the jibs when I saw the poor captain go over the side. 

I immediately ordered the masts to be cut away, and the carpenter and 
Mr. Oxnord (second officer) and one man cut away the mizzen rigging ; 
and I sent three or four men forward to try and get axes out of the 
carpenter’s shop, and they managed to get them by the aid of ropes, and 
started to cut away the fore backstays and lower rigging. The mizzenmast 
went first ; it broke about ten feet above the deck, and broke again just 
outside the rail. I cheered our gallant officers and men up all I could to give 
them courage at their work, and in about forty minutes the three masts 
were over the side. 

The mainmast was the next cut away by Mr. Oxnord, the carpenter, 
and some of the men; it also broke about eight or ten feet above the 
deck, and again outside the rail, then the foremast the same way ; but 
with the rolling of the ship the head of the foremast lifted up about ten 
feet and came down with a terrific force on the keelson : if it had missed 
once it would have certainly gone through the ship’s bottom. Every time 
it came down it shook the ship terribly, and we did not expect to see many 
hours more ; but, anyway, after the masts were cut away it made her lee 
rail visible once more. We could not get at the lee rigging to cut away, 
as the sea was washing half way up to the hatches, and all the rooms in 
the cabins on the lee side were full of water, and broke up everything that 
was in them. Every moment we were expecting the spars to poke a hole 
in her side or else turn over altogether. I cheered everybody up and told 
them to trust in God and He would help us all. 

It was now about 8 p.m. and the gale still continued with violent rain 
squalls and a fearful high sea. We all mustered on the outside of the nil 
on the half round. Mr. Oxnord and Mr. May, with some of the men, went 
down into the saloon by the aid of ropes through the skylight and down 
through the charthouse, and they secured a chair in the saloon and lowered 
me down out of the weather. We were all wringing wet and cold, but we 
managed to get some dry clothes from the slop-chest and some biscuits. 
After this we resigned ourselves to God Almighty, as we did not expect 
to see another day dawn on us ; we were too far south and not far enough 
west for any homeward-bounders to fall across us : but, anyway, I set one 
officer and two men on watch, as there is nothing impossible for God, 
and the rest took shelter in the charthouse and in the saloon by my side, 
but everyone of us had a lifeline round us to enable us to get on deck again. 
I sat all night in my chair praying to God with all my heart and soul, and 
I have no doubt that they were all doing the same. At midnight the gale 
was raging heavily, with a very high sea and heavy rain squalls, the ship 
rolling heavily, sometimes the decks being perpendicular, and we were 
expecting her to turn over at any moment. 
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October 1oth-Mr. May and his two men on watch saw a green light 
on the port bow. We quickly got some rockets and blue light out of the 
charthouse, and we fired rocket after rocket and blue light after blue light, 
but we had not fired more than two or three when the ship answered with 
a blue light. Oh, how we all cheered and thanked God, no tongue can tell ; 
the Lord had heard our prayer and sent this ship to our rescue, and at 
daybreak we saw her coming down on us with square yards on our star- 
board quarter: she came close round our stern and under our lee, and 
everybody that was capable joined in with three cheers. 

The vessel’s name was Loire of Dunkirk, and she flew the French ensign, 
with the signal, “ Do you wish to abandon,” which we answered in the 
affirmative. She sailed round us four times this day, but could not render 
assistance owing to the fearful gale and high sea that was raging ; at the 
same time several of the men that could swim wanted to jump overboard 
when the vessel was close to us, but I advised them not to try it, as I felt 
sure they could never reach the ship, and they took my advice. At daylight 
we found that all three masts had gone and broken off just outside of the 
rail and taken with them the jibboom : it had broken off just outside of the 
inner jib stay-band and the screws had carried away just below the boxes. 
This made our hearts feel a little lighter when we saw this. 

There is one thing I wish to say about my good officers and men. I am 
very proud to say that Mr. Oxnord, second officer, and Mr. May, third 
officer, have done their duty like true British seamen, and carried out my 
orders to the letter and at all times cool and collected, and great praise is 
due to them. Our carpenter, Mr. Dunker, behaved like a hero, very cool 
and collected, and stuck to his great work like a man, cheering up the men 
that were working with him in cutting away the masts, and I must say he 
is worthy of great praise ; great praise is also due to all the men. They all 
kept very cool and collected and carried out my orders like noble British 
seamen : may God bless them and protect them. 

At 3 p.m., when we found it impossible to be rescued this day, we 
tried to get some biscuits and water and put on dry clothes, and we were 
successful in getting it by the aid of ropes. We found the freshwater pump 
working all right, and we were very glad of that, as we were getting very 
thirsty now. At 4 p.m. our companion, the four-masted barque Lorre, 
sailed round us the fourth and last time this day and went close under our 
stern. The captain waved his hand and begged us to be cool and patient, 
and he hoisted the signal that he would stand by us, and we joined in with 
three cheers again, which he retaliated, and lightened our hearts consider- 
ably : we then prepared for the night as before, having flare-up lights for 
‘a stand-by in case of emergency, and then resigned ourselves to God to 
protect us against the perils of the deep. _ 

October 11th.—At daylight we were a little disheartened at not seeing 
the French vessel. Our hero carpenter and three or four of the men 
volunteered to go forward and cut away the port anchor, which was 
Jashed on the forecastle head, and they were successful in doing so, which 
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lightened the vessel a little ; then they volunteered to be lowered down the 
hold from the fore-hatch to ascertain if anything could be done with the 
ballast, but when down there they found all the ballast over on the port 
side and up under the tweendeck beams and utterly impossible to do 
anything to such a ballast as we had ; it was rolling about like marbles with 
the rolling of the vessel. They also found water fore and aft in the tween- 
decks, but they kept that quiet from all the men, as it might have caused 
a panic. At 10 a.m. the French barque hove in sight again on our starboard 
quarter, and in a few minutes we could see her bearing down on us with 
square yards. No one but those who have experienced such a terrible 
situation can understand how the sight of her lightened our hearts, and 
we once more knew that our prayers had been heard by our Great Creator. 


The gale was still blowing with great force and high sea ; we had our life-__ 


belts on and prepared for the worst. Our merciful friend sailed round us 
twice this day, and the second time he hoisted a signal, “‘ Wait until the 


weather moderates.” Oh, how we cheered and thanked him. We now felt | 
sure that he would not leave us, but see the last of us or save us. Then | 
we resigned ourselves to God for another night and kept a keen watch. 


At midnight it was still blowing very hard and a mountain of sea ; no boat 
could live in it, and every now and then we could hear something giving 
away down below ; it would go off like a gun, and the vessel was shaking 
and trembling terribly. 

October 13th, aom.—The gale still continued with a high sea, and, as 


; 
; 


near as I could judge, the vessel was drifting in the N.N.W. direction, at | 
about two and a half miles an hour, which proved pretty correct when we | 


were safe on board our good ship Loire. At daylight our good ship was 
not in sight, but we could not see very far, as it was very squally, with 
heavy showers of rain. 

At about 9 a.m. we got a Bible and prayer-book which one of the men 
had in his pocket, and we held a funeral service for our poor Captain 
Isbester and H. Unger, cook and steward, H. J. Cousin, A.B., who had 
lost their lives. The service was conducted by Mr. A. L. May, third officer, 
he being a clergyman’s son and the most suitable for the occasion, singing 
hymns and thanking God for His most wonderful mercy in sending this 
ship to our rescue : we had not seen a single ship since we left Callao. 


After the service was over our friend hove in sight again and came close _ 
round our stern and under our lee, but still impossible to put out a lifeboat : | 


the gale was still raging with violent rain squalls. 

We were all shaking like leaves and getting wet all the time with the 
Sprays and rain. 

This day our friend kept within our sight all the time, and when 
night came on we kept a flare-up light going at intervals, which she 
answered. At midnight the gale abated a little and the sea went down 
considerably. 

October 14th.—At daylight the wind started to freshen again, but the sea 
had gone down a good deal. 
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Our friend the four-mast barque was hove to on our weather beam ; 
under the topsail and foresail she had two flag signals flying, saying, ‘“‘ I 
am coming to your assistance,” and in a few minutes we saw them launching 
the lifeboat and coming to our weather quarter. The chief officer, M. Yves 
Cadic, was in charge at the risk of their lives, for the wind was rapidly 
increasing with a very high sea. We had a two-inch rope bent to a lifebuoy, 
and floated it to them, as they could not come any nearer than sixty fathoms 
on account of the high sea. They picked this up, and we bent a three and 
a half rope to it, and they hauled it in and made it fast in the stern of the 
boat. They also had a sea-anchor out with fifteen fathoms of line forward 
to prevent the boat from being thrown end over end to the sea ; then we 
took our new deep-sea line which we had on the poop and bent it to 
another buoy and floated it to them ; then we made a bowline in the middle 
of the lead-line. The carpenter took a turn with the lead-line round the 
rail, and one A.B. went in the bowline : the carpenter then lowered away 
into the water, and the chief officer and his boatswain sat in the stern of 
the boat and hauled away and got the man safe in the lifeboat. 

I was in the lifeboat and had with me the ship’s papers, but my logbook 
is lost. I tried to get it out of my room after our first night’s outing on the 
half round, but my room was full of water and everything broken and 
mixed up. 

They then made the lifebuoys fast to the lines again and let them go 
and rowed away for the ship. Mr. Oxnord hoisted up on a little pole the 
letter R, according to our captain friend’s instructions to his officer, to let 
him know that the boat was coming back again. We got alongside safe and 
stood by to jump when the boat was level with the ship’s rail and her crew 
were ready to catch us: thirteen of us got all safe on board, and the chief 
officer, M. Cadic, did not wait one moment with his gallant crew, but 
gallantly pulled back again at the risk of their lives to save the rest of our 
shipmates, and they were successful in doing so. The carpenter was the 
last man to leave the wreck ; the letter R was flying, and he lowered himself 
down, and when in the sea he let go the line, and they hauled him safe 
into the lifeboat, and she got safe alongside and all on board in the same 
manner as before ; they then hooked on the lifeboat, and we all helped 
to run her up quick in order to prevent her from getting smashed up,-and 
landed her on deck. 

We all went on the quarter-deck and thanked God, the captain, officers, 
and his crew, and gave them all three hearty cheers for saving our lives 
at the risk of their own. They had the second lifeboat ready in tackles to 
put out in case anything happened to us in the first : they had also very 
large bags full of oil hanging over the bow and stern which prevented the 
heavy rollers from breaking and swamping the boat. When the first boatload 
were safe on deck I saw the captain standing on the bridge and crying like 
a child, and I rushed up to him and thanked him. He then told me that 
he would never have left us if he had had to stand by us for thirty days : 
he would see the last of us or save us. 
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We were all safe on board at noon in latitude 28.58 S. and longitude _ 
87.4 W., the wind south and rapidly increasing again to a strong gale. They _ 


trimmed the yards and steered by the wind on the port tack, and the 
captain, officers, and crew gave us dry clothes and something to eat and 


drink ; they treated us with the utmost kindness. The men all got a bunk | 


each down in the forepeak, and the carpenter and some men were making 
shavings to serve as beds, and the captain sacrificed two good sails, cut 
them up and made blankets for them all : it was very nice and warm down 
in the fore peak, and the men were all very comfortable. The captain and 


myself attended to all those that got hurt, and gave them quarters. _ 


R: Jones was the first attended to; his arm was swollen to a terrible size 


from the shoulder to the finger-ends, but the bone was not fractured. | 
The captain bandaged him up and gave him a room in the quarter-deck- _ 
house. Our carpenter got badly bruised about the hip and knee and also _ 
his foot got hurt and cut. The captain bandaged him up also and gave | 


him quarters with the ship’s carpenter. 


E. Maganske, Charles Ellison, James Kavanagh, Mitchell Singer, and | 


B. Mullvaney all got more or less bruised about the arms and legs, but 
the captain attended to them regularly every day. Myself and Mr. Oxnord 


got a room in the saloon, and Mr. May got quarters with the third officer | 


of the Loire, so that everybody was made very comfortable. There are 


twenty-six of us saved and the ship’s crew all told is thirty-three—total, 


fifty-nine lives on board, which made it absolutely necessary to put all 


hands on half rations. The ship’s crew were willing to do so for our sakes, 


and I hope they will all be highly rewarded on our arrival home, and may | 


God bless and protect our rescuers wherever they go. 

Great praise is due to Captain Michel Jaffré, master of the good ship 
Loire, for his heroic action in standing by us for four days, working his 
vessel all the time. He never had his foot off the deck from the time he saw 


our rockets until we were saved, and also to the chief officer, M. Yves 


Cadic, who was in charge of the boat, and his crew for the seamanlike 
manner he handled the lifeboat at the risk of their lives to save ours, and 
also to the second officer, M. Paul Boulet, and crew for their smartness 
in handling their vessel in order to save our lives. I hope that God our 


heavenly Father will bless and protect them all and highly reward them | 


all for their heroic action. 


November 11th.—The third day after we were saved my head swelled 


up terribly, and I was very ill for a week, and the chief officer, M. Cadic, | 
was also laid up through the exposure in the lifeboat with a very heavy 
cold, and was off duty for one week, but he is not well yet, and has been 
under the captain’s care all the time. The rest of us are all well at present, | 


thank God. 
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[Zt 2s not our usual custom to print in these columns extracts from the Reports of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. On the other hand, it is not usual for those 
Reports, or indeed any Blue-Books, to contain dissertations concerning the Fine Arts, 
references to El Greco and Rhadamanthus, or sentences in the manner of the best 
essayists. ““ Why,” we thought when we came across this judgment, embedded in a 
wilderness of information regarding Quinquennial Valuations and the Order of Sons 
of Temperance, “‘ should this flower be allowed to blush unseen in the sandy wastes 
of ‘ H.C. 140 of Session 1921” ? Not only is it of importance to the literary community, 
but tt is, in point of reasoning and style, better than nine-tenths of the articles sent in 
to us—or, for that matter, half the articles we print. It is public property, yet the public 
may never be aware of it.” We therefore print it as it stands, and congratulate the Chief 
Registrar, Mr. G. Stuart Robertson, on his admirable faculty of making his business 
his pleasure —EDIToR.] 


IX.—_SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY SOCIETIES 
(a) CERTIFICATION. 


OCIETIES instituted for purposes of science, literature, or the 

fine arts exclusively upon obtaining the Registrar’s certificate 

under the Scientific Societies Act, 1843, obtain exemption from 

local rates. During 1920 four certificates were granted to societies 
in England and Wales, and two complete amendments were certified. No 
certificates were granted in Scotland or Ireland. 


(6) ReFusaAL TO CERTIFY. 
Academy of Dramatic Art. 


An application by the Academy of Dramatic Art was dismissed by the 
Chief Registrar, who delivered the following written judgment :— 

This is an application by the Academy of Dramatic Art for exemption 
from rates under the Scientific Societies Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Vict. c. 36), and 
raises a very novel and interesting question. 

It was argued before me by counsel on August 5th. 

The applicants occupy premises at 62-64 Gower Street and Malet 
Street, W.C.1, and are incorporated under a Royal Charter dated 

~~ July 16th, 1920, for the following purposes :— 
(A) To acquire and take over the effects and liabilities of the existing institution 
incorporated under the said Acts [the Companies Acts] and known as the “ Academy 


of Dramatic Art.” 
(B) To promote and carry on a School or Academy of Dramatic Art. 
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(C) To give instruction in and to promote the study, practice, and knowledge 
of acting, voice production, elocution, diction, languages, gesture, dramatic litera- 
ture, scenic painting, music, singing, fencing, deportment, and dancing. 

(D) To solicit and receive subscriptions and gifts of all kinds, whether absolute 
or conditional, for the purposes of the Academy. 

(E) To borrow or raise, or secure the payment of money in such manner as the 
Academy shall think fit, and, in particular, by mortgaging or charging all or any 
of the Academy’s property (both present and future), and to purchase, redeem, or 


ay off any such securities. ; 
4 ( ) To ao all or any of such other things as the Council of the Academy consider 


conducive or incidental to any of the objects aforesaid. 


The sole question which I have to decide is whether a body with such 
purposes is a society “instituted for purposes of ... the fine arts 
exclusively,” inasmuch as, in my opinion, it complies with all the other 
conditions required by the Act. In other words, the problem is, “ Is the 
dramatic art a fine art ?”’ or, more accurately, “‘ Are the activities of this 
Academy exclusively purposes of fine art?” 

According to the authorities, the words “ the fine arts,” in section 1 of 
the Act, must be construed according to the meaning which those words 
bore at the moment of the passing of the Act. It is stated in Craies on 
Statute Law (edition 2, page 87) that “ The sense must be that which the 
words used ordinarily bore at the time when the statute was passed,” 
but he cites no case bearing out this statement. The cases, however, are to 
be found in Maxwell on the Interpretation of Statutes (edition 4, page 88), 
who says: “The words of a statute must be understood in the sense 
which they bore when it was passed.” This is fully borne out by the judg- 
ments cited, which, curiously enough, all emanate from Lord Esher, M.R. 
In Gas Light and Coke Company v. Hardy (17 Q.B.D. 619, at page 621) 
he says that the Gasworks Clauses Act, 1847, ‘“‘ must be construed as if 
we had to read it the day after it was passed.” In Sharpe v. Wakefield 
(22 Q.B.D. 239, at page 242) he makes this statement again, with the 
qualification, “ unless some subsequent statute has declared that some 
other construction is to be adopted or has altered the previous statute.” 
Again, in The Longford (14 P.D. 34, at page 36) he repeats the statement 
without qualification. There seems, however, to be a further qualification, 
which is not material in the present case, namely, that the words of a 
statute can be extended to include matters which were not in existence 
at the time of its passing, but came into existence afterwards, and would 
have been covered by the words if they had then existed. 
4 We have, therefore, to discover what was the meaning of the words 

fine arts ” in 1843, that is to say, at the period when Prince Albert was 
at his best, or worst. I have very little doubt myself, from what I know of 
artistic history, that those who concerned themselves with the arts, from 
the Prince downwards, during that highly inartistic age, meant by the 
fine arts the graphic arts, and nothing else. It was not till the Exhibition 
of 1851, which some people regard as a new artistic rebirth, and others, 
more correctly, in my opinion, regard as the climax of the hopeless 
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banality of the Early Victorian era, that the other arts received any kind 
of artistic or official recognition or were regarded as worthy of the name of 
art. 

There are only four other statutes, as far as I know, which contain the 
expression “ fine arts,” and two of them seem to me to support my view, 
while the other two do not help one way or the other. 

The Art Unions Act, 1846 (9 & 10 Vict. c. 48), which exempted lotteries 
held by chartered art unions for the purpose of allotting or distributing 
| “ paintings, drawings, or other works of art ” from the penalties inflicted 
on those who were concerned in “ lotteries, littlegoes, or unlawful games,”’ 
recites that it is expedient that such exemption should be given so long 
as the proceedings “ are carried on in good faith for the encouragement 
of the fine arts.’ It is evident that this statute, passed only three years 
after the Act with which we are concerned, regarded the fine arts as being 
those which produced paintings, drawings, and works of art ejusdem generis 
with them, and one knows, as a matter of fact, from the publications of 
the Art Union of London, that they only distributed paintings and 
drawings. Their charter provided for the general advancement of the 
fine arts and for promoting and facilitating a greater knowledge and love 
of the arts of design on the part of the public generally (see Savoy Over- 
seers v. Art Union of London [1896] A.C. 296). 

The two earlier Acts dealing with art unions, 7 & 8 Vict. c. 109 and 
8 & g Vict. c. 57, which were temporary, did not contain the qualification 
about fine arts. When the Acts were made permanent it was inserted, and 
must be taken, I think, to have a narrow and well-defined meaning, 
otherwise it would have been useless. 

The second Act is the Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862 (25 & 26 Vict. 
c. 68). The short title was not given till the Short Titles Act, 1896, but 
the words “ fine arts ”’ occur in the actual title of the Act, which describe 
it as ““ An Act for amending the law relating to copyright in works of the 
fine arts, and for repressing the commission of fraud in the production 
and sale of such works.” The ‘‘ works of the fine arts”’ are paintings, 
drawings, and photographs, and thus, with the addition of photographs, 
which were a later invention, the Act seems to regard the meaning of 
‘‘ fine arts ’ much in the same way as the Art Unions Act. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to mention that from the beginning the 
-Copyright Acts have distinguished between dramatic works and artistic 
works, and the distinction is still preserved in the Copyright Act, 1911 
_ (see sections 1 and 35). 

The third Act is the Literary and Scientific Institutions Act, 1854 (17 
& 18 Vict. c. 112), which provides for sites for institutions established for 
“the promotion of literature, science, or the fine arts, or for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. 

The fourth Act is the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 188 5; which, 
by sect. 11, exempts from corporation duty property which is applied 
“for the promotion of education, literature, science, or the fine arts.” 
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There is nothing in these last two Acts that helps us to construe the 
meaning of “ fine arts.” 

I now turn to the cases on the Scientific Societies Act, 1843. 

In R. v. Cockburn (16 Q.B. 480, at page 490) Lord Campbell, C.J., 
says : ‘‘ The statute enumerates only “ science, literature,’ and ‘ the fine 
arts.’ Therefore, anything which comes within the category of art and is 
not one of the fine arts seems to be excluded.” 

In R. v. Institution of Civil Engineers (5 Q.B.D. 48, at pages 51-2) 
Field, J., dealing with a scientific society, says :— 


The object, however, of the enactment and its limitation exclusively to matters 
of science which may be useful or of advantage to the body politic at large and not 
to the advantage or pleasure of any particular body or association, is shown by the 
prohibition of any dividend or personal gain to the members of the society. It is 
further made clear when it is observed that whereas in dealing with purposes of 
science and literature the language of the enactment is large enough to include 
all science and literature, whether abstract and pure or applied to any particular 
object, yet, in dealing with “art,” which, without any addition, might mean 
either pure “‘ art’ or an art or mystery professional, or handicraft, the legislature 
adds the limitation “‘ fine,” to point out the limitation I have adverted to. 


According to him, apparently, “‘ fine’ art ought to mean art in the 
abstract as opposed to art which is connected with a profession or handi- 
craft. If that were so, I am afraid it would be difficult to find a fine art 
society which would be entitled to exemption. 

When he talks about “ pure” art he introduces an expression which 
is, if anything, more difficult to understand than “fine” art, and it 
seems to me, as far as I am able to understand what is meant by “ pure ”’ 
art, that acting is not a “ pure” art, but rather “an art or mystery 
professional.’ This dictum, then, for it is nothing but a dictum, does 
not much assist the applicants. 

I find nothing in any other case on the Act which suggests that the 
expression “ fine arts’ has not the limited meaning which I have attri- 
buted to it, until I come to the musical cases, R. v. Brandt (16 Q.B. 462) 
and Royal College of Music v. Westminster Vestry (1898, 1 Q.B. 304 and 
809). In both these cases it was considered without argument that 
music is a fine art, and the whole of the discussion was concerned with 
other points. Lord Campbell, C.J., in the earlier case assumed it (at 
page 467), the court said they did not doubt it (at page 468). Hawkins, J., 
in the latter case, said (at page 310) “‘ It is difficult to imagine an institu- 
tion more exclusively devoted to any of the fine arts than is the Royal 
College of Music,” and A. L. Smith, L.J. (at pages 817, 818), and Chitty, 
L.J. (at pages 819-820), seem to be quite positive about it. Yet I venture 
to think that the matter was worthy of discussion in the light of the 
considerations to which I have drawn attention, and that something 
might have been said in this connection as to the difference between 
creative and executive art, which might have been useful in the present 
case. But, however this may be, I am bound by those decisions and, if this 
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application were made by a musical institution, I should have to grant the 
exemption. 

But I am not bound to extend the decisions and do not propose to do 
| so. There is certainly nothing to encourage me to do so in the dictum of 
Lord Campbell (at page 471) : ‘‘ If a theatre were established on the same 
footing, it would have an equal claim to exemption, and the same argu- 
ments might be urged in favour of a subscription ballroom. In the Greek 
mythology there was a muse of dancing as well as of music.” There was. 
also a muse of tragedy and a muse of comedy, but I cannot intepret a 
statute of the time of Prince Albert by a list of Greek goddesses compiled 
in or about the time of Rhadamanthus. 3 

Let us now turn to the dictionaries and encyclopedias, for, as 
Sugden, L.C., said : “ If I have to decide on the meaning of a deed, in 
which some technical word, some term of art, of which I may be ignorant, 
is used, I must have recourse to dictionaries and lexicons, in order that 
they may instruct me” (4.G. v. Drummond, 1 Dr. and War. 353, at 
page 368), or, as Lord Coleridge, C.J., stated, more cautiously, “ I am 
quite aware that dictionaries are not to be taken as authoritative exponents 
of the meanings of words used in Acts of Parliament, but it is a well- 
known rule of courts of law that words should be taken to be used in their 
ordinary sense, and we are therefore sent for instruction to these books ” 
(R. v. Peters, 16 Q.B.D. 636, at page 641). 

The Oxford English Dictionary states that “fine arts”? was used 
originally in the plural as a translation of the French beaux arts, and means 
“the arts which are concerned with the beautiful or which appeal to the 
faculty of taste ; in the widest sense including poetry, eloquence, music, 
etc. ; but often applied in a more restricted sense to the arts of design, 
as painting, sculpture and architecture.” 

“ Beaux arts,” says the Dictionary of the French Academy, are “ la 
peinture, la sculpture, l’architecture, la musique et la danse. On y joint 
quelquefois |’éloquence et la poésie.”’ Littré says that they are “ |’éloquence, 
la poésie, la peinture, la sculpture, l’architecture, la musique et la danse 
d’expression,”’ the last item meaning, I suppose, pantomimic dancing. 

According to Ogilvie’s Dictionary the fine arts are “the arts which 
depend chiefly on the labour of the mind or imagination, and whose object 
is the production of pleasure by their immediate impression on the mind. 
as poetry, music, painting and sculpture. In modern usage the term is 
restricted to the imitative arts, which appeal to us through the eye, 
namely, painting, sculpture, engraving and architecture, and is sometimes 
even restricted to the two first as more essentially imitative and imaginative.” 

Webster describes “‘ fine arts or polite arts ” as “ originally all those arts 
~ in which the powers of imitation or invention are exerted chiefly with a view 
to the production of pleasure by their immediate impression on the mind, 
as poetry, music, etc. Of late restricted to painting, sculpture, engraving, 
and architecture, which influence us through the eye, and sometimes 
even to the first two of those arts.’’ He gives Hazlitt as his authority. 
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Worcester’s Dictionary says : ‘‘ The moderns divide the arts into wx 
arts as poetry, music, architecture, painting, sculpture, etc., and the usefu 
or mechanical arts.”’ i) : 

I do not find anything in these definitions to suggest that dramatic art 
is a fine art. The nearest thing to it is Littré’s “‘ danse d’expression,” and 
it will be noted that all of them, except Worcester’s, state that there is a 
wide sense and a more restricted sense, the latter being the more recent. 
The sense of the expression no doubt has changed from time to time and 
from age to age—fn China under the Han dynasty, for instance, there 
were six fine arts, ceremonies, music, archery, charioteering, caligraphy, 
and mathematics—and I have come to the conclusion that the more 
restricted sense must be taken to have been intended in a statute of the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century. _ : 

It may also be useful to refer to certain cases in which the expression 
‘ fine arts” is used at the present day. Take, for instance, the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. The exhibitions of this body were at first confined to 
specimens of the graphic arts. More recently they have gone in for some 
of the applied arts, such as pottery and furniture, but is it conceivable 
that they could ever regard the production of plays as within the scope 
of their activities ? Again, take the Fine Art Trade Guild and the Fine Art 
Trade Journal. It would strike one as surprising if the former began to 
embrace the drama, or if the latter developed into a theatrical newspaper. 
Lastly, there is a registered friendly society called the Fine Arts Provident 
Institution, membership in which is confined to printsellers, picture- 
dealers, picture-restorers, dealers in works of art, fine art auctioneers or 
persons who have kept a shop, show-room or gallery principally for the 
sale of works of art for three years, assistants within certain limits, printers 
of engravings and etchings, and the secretary of the Incorporated Print- 
sellers’ Association. It certainly does not and could not include actors. All 
these illustrations, I think, tend to show that “ fine art ”’ in the ordinary 
construction of the expression, does not extend to such a thing as acting. 

‘Fine art” is a technical expression with a limited meaning ; it does 
not mean all art that is fine or splendid, as where the dramatic critic of 
the “Times ”’ writes : ‘‘ The art of acting as the French can, when they 
choose, practise it, is an art really fine,” or where De Quincey discusses 
““ Murder considered as a fine art.” 

The applicants place a good deal of reliance on the authority of the 
article on ‘‘ Fine Arts” in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” (edition 11, 
volume 10), which states : ‘‘ The arts which constitute this group are the 
five greater arts of architecture, sculpture, painting, music and poetry, 
and some minor arts, among which dancing and the drama are among 
the most ancient and universal.” This passage differs from the dictionaries 
in dividing the arts into greater and minor fine arts instead of into fine 
arts and other arts, and this division is contrary to what I believe to be the 
best modern opinion, which is, I think, that among the arts none is greater 
or less than another, that the artistic merit of a piece of pre-Ming pottery 
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or of a K‘ang-hsi rug can be just as great as that of a picture by El Greco 
or a sculpture by Rodin. 
This kind of classification strikes me as being as fallacious as that which 

classifies artistic merit according to the difficulty of the medium :— 

Car Veeuvre sort plus belle 

D’une chose au travail 

Rebelle, 
Vers, marbre, onyx, émail. 


I am therefore not inclined to adopt this isolated passage as a conclusive 
authority on the matter. Moreover, the passage is quite indefinite as to the 
number of arts which are to be regarded as minor fine arts and, if I adopted 
the applicants’ view as based on this passage, I should have to extend the 
Act of 1843 to an indefinite number of kinds of artistic industry, and I 
should be doing in the case of the fine arts what Lord Halsbury deprecated 
in the case of science in Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Forrest 
(15 A.C. 334, at page 338). 

It must be remembered that we are here dealing with an exemption 
from the general laws of rating, and exemption throws a greater burden 
‘on the other inhabitants of the rateable area. In such a case, to my mind, 
any exemption should be construed as strictly as is compatible with the 
proper ordinary meaning of the words used in the exempting statute and, 
where a looser and a stricter construction are both possible, one ought 
to incline rather to the stricter construction. As Lord Young said in Hogg 
v. Parochial Board of Auchtermuchty (7 R. 986): “ I think it proper to 
say that, zm dubio, I should deem it the duty of the court to reject any 
construction of a modern statute which implied the extension of a class 
privilege of exemption from taxation, provided the language reasonably 
admitted of another interpretation.” 

So far I have been dealing with the applicants as an Academy for 
dramatic art as a whole. Let me now look at their actual purposes, as set 
out in the Charter, remembering that the society, if it is to be exempted, 
must be instituted for the purposes of science, literature or the fine arts 
exclusively. It is not sufficient that the general purpose should be one of 
these purposes, there being other purposes which are not such ; the purposes 
must be exclusively those purposes. Among the purposes of this society 
are “‘ to give instruction in and to promote the study, practice and know- 

_ ledge of acting, voice production, elocution, diction, languages, gesture, 
dramatic literature, scenic painting, music, singing, fencing, deportment 
and dancing.” Is fencing science, literature or a fine art ? Is deportment 
science, literature or a fine art ? Not even the “‘ Encyclopzdia Britannica ” 
would say that they were. The society has a general power to open a fencing 
~ school or a school for teaching callisthenics to young women. There is 
nothing to prevent it and nothing to limit it to the sort of fencing that is 
necessary for playing ‘“‘ Cyrano de Bergerac ” or “‘ ‘The Corsican Brothers, 

or the sort of deportment that is required to enable a young actress to sit 
down safely on a sofa without a bump in the last act of a French farce. 
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On all these grounds I feel bound, with some regret, to dismiss this 
application, with Lord Campbell’s kindly hope, “ that the society may 
long flourish, paying its poor rates.” ; 


(c) APPEAL AGAINST REFUSAL TO CERTIFY. 
Academy of Dramatic Art. | 


The applicants appealed to the London County Council, though it 
seems probable that the appeal ought to have been to Quarter Sessions. _ 
The Appeal Committee of the Council heard the case on December 6th, 

1920, and on February 11th, 1921, gave the following decision :— 


‘“‘ We are divided in opinion as to whether the dramatic art is one of 
the fine arts within the meaning of the Act. It is, however, unnecessary 
for us to arrive at a decision on this question, as, even if this matter 
were determined favourably to the appellants we are unanimously of 
opinion, having regard to all the purposes of the Academy as set out in 
their Charter of incorporation and indicated in their prospectus, that | 
the appellants have failed to show to our satisfaction that the Academy | 
is a society established for purposes of science, literature or the fine 
arts exclusively, so as to be entitled to the benefit of the said Act. | 
Acting under the authority conferred on us by the Council we have, 
therefore, dismissed the appeal.” 
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J. LACKINGTON, BOOKSELLER 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


AMES LACKINGTON was a citizen of credit and renown. He 
was a London bookseller, a cheap, ready-money bookseller, prob- 
ably the first of his kind. In 1771 he started with five pounds’ 
worth of stock; in 1791 he was making £4000 a year; and in 
that year he published Memoirs of the first Forty Five Years of the Life 
of Fames Lackington, the present bookseller in Chiswell Street, Moorfields, 
London. Such considerations should make his book worth reading, and, 
on the whole, they justify it. I don’t say that he had his eye invariably 
on the object, which should have been himself. I can’t deny that he has 
his rivals occasionally in the tail of it. There is crowing to be detected 
by a nice ear, and sometimes the clapping of wings. A man to read of, if 
he can write ? Yes ; but unfortunately he cannot, and what makes it worse, 
he feels sure that he can. He has all the faults of the unvocational writer. 
He is desperate to be entertaining at all events ; he must be elegant, he 
must be funny. He peppers his pages with quotations from the poets— 
and such poets! He calls anecdotes from the deep with a drag-net. He 
clowns it like Smollett, has the same keen eye for the intimacies of the 
toilette, and the same keen nose. He confounds humour with impropriety. 
It is nothing to him if a woman is tipped out of a post-chaise unless 
she show her legs, nothing that a man should get drunk unless he be 
inordinately sick. He disserts for chapters at a time—on Methodism, 
ghosts, authorship, visits to watering-places. One has to be thankful that 
he spares us assorted epitaphs. His worst quality is that of the turncoat. 
Methodism started him, and he has nothing but scorn for it—and worse 
than scorn, slander. Still, when all is said, he was an honest, simple, and 
decent-living man, who did something, and, given his time and place, 
something considerable. He made himself and a tradition as well. He had 
to fight it out with the trade, and he beat the trade. He made a handsome 
income, who had begun the world as a hawker of hot pies. And Methodism 
put him in the way of good fortune. That he must needs allow. There was 
much in Methodism, but there must have been something in Lackington. 
He was born at Wellington, Somerset, in 1746, the eldest of eleven 
children of George Lackington, journeyman shoemaker, and Joan Trott, 
a weaver’s daughter. While he was still a child his father was found 
drowned in a ditch—‘‘ Drunk when he died,” says James ; whereupon 
his mother, as they will, brought up her brood by working nineteen hours 


~ out of twenty-four, her food being “ chiefly broth (little better than water 


and oatmeal), turnips, potatoes, cabbage, carrots, etc.”’ For two years she 
screwed out twopence a week to get her James schooling at a dame’s ; 
but she could not keep it up, and moreover needed him as nurse to his 
brothers and sisters. So James forgot what little he had learned. At twelve 
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the boy was selling halfpenny apple-pies and halfpenny “plumb puddings 
about Wellington ; then he was apprenticed to an Anabaptist shoemaker 
at Taunton, and shortly after that “ found religion ” with the Wesleyans. 
James, as he says, was “‘ born again ” ; and, though he sneers at it, 1t was 
true. For he owns, without recognising the implication, that he was thereby 
inspired to “ relearn to read.”’ He did it by moonlight, he says, no candles 
being allowed. In summer he was on the bench from dawn till dark, in 
winter from six till ten—and then read by moonlight ! A boy who could 
teach himself anything after such hours must either get on or go under. 
He became an adept in Methody, advancing by swift degrees to be one 
of the select bands. It is a thousand pities that his account of it all is 
smeared by antipathy. Enthusiasm had its inevitable reactions no doubt ; 
yet it is plain to be read, beneath his grudging admission, that it was a 
beacon in the pitchy dark to thousands of lives, as indeed it was in his 
own dark. It ran like wildfire through rural Somerset—ploughboys, 
dairymaids, household drudges, sweeps, wastrels, the slaves of two 
thousand years’ tradition, all huddling, praying, dreaming, singing, 
calling on God together. Empty bellies and high hopes ; mud floors to 
kneel upon, and the shining ramparts of Sion full in sight. Nearly all 
their worship was stolen from the night, done in the dark. Preachings 
were at five in the morning. James used to turn out between three and 
four to attend them. He didn’t spend that waiting hour alone—how should 
she ?>—and if he or his companion escaped disaster, assuredly many did not. 
In such cold, in such dark, with such kindling, how should they ? The 
Agapés were at nine or ten of the night. Danger there, too, as James more 
than infers. He says that the votaries came to grief, many of them ; that 
the maids were over-kind. They nearly always are. Yet he has the impudence 
to call them “ fair tempters.”’ I cannot say how much I dislike James in 
this vein. I hate his nods and winks, his ungraciousness, his want of 
charity. The fire is gone cold in him ; but it is rank ingratitude not to 
remember the former glow, which not only urged him to read, but gave 
him a good girl to wife. That was “a spiritual dairymaid ” called Nancy 
Smith, whom he courted on and off for seven years and married in 1770. 
Before that he had not only learned but had begun to read ; at first, he 
says, only “enthusiastic authors ”’—those, and Pomfret’s Poems, which 
may also have been enthusiastic, but inspire little enthusiasm in me who, 
I am sorry to say, know nothing about them or their Pomfret. Presently— 
he was in Bristol—he lit upon Hobbes’s Homer on a bookstall and Walker’s 
Paraphrase of Epictetus. He found Hobbes obscure, as I daresay he was, 
not to say chilling, but got on excellently with Epictetus. And then he 
started book-buying—evidently predestined—confining himself mainly to 
works of edification which, then as now, were as cheap as they were 
abundant, and as enormous as cheap. Here are his early choices, some of 
them : most of Bunyan, Polhill on the Decrees, Pamble’s Works (Pamble !), 
Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets, Baxter’s Shove for a heavy-a—d Christian (that 
popular work), The Sure Guide to Heaven, Aristotle’s Masterpiece. Then, 
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inconsequently, Gay’s Fables, Paradise Lost, Plato on the Immortality of the 
Soul, Plutarch’s Morals, Epicurus’s Ditto, Confucius’s Ditto. Gay seems 
overweighted in that company. Having these, or wanting them, ie lived 
chiefly, he says, on bread and tea, and allowed himself three hours’ sleep 
per diem. At Bristol he heard John Wesley preach, and George Whitefield 
(whom he preferred) ; and at Bristol, after some amorous delays with 
Hannah Allen, he married his Nancy Smith, and began the world with a 
halfpenny in addition to what he could earn. They made four-and-sixpence 
a week between them, it seems, and lived upon it until, not surprisingly, 
Nancy took ill. Lackington thereupon left her with all the money he could. 
find or collect, and went adventuring to London. He obtained work in 
Whitecross Street, established ‘a Wesleyan connection,” in six months 
sent for his Nancy, and never turned back again. There was stuff in the 
young man. 

Ten pounds under his grandfather’s will set him up with furniture for 
one room. Then in 1774 came his chance, and he took it. A fellow- 
journeyman told him of a little shop and parlour going in Featherstone 
Street, where he could be his own master. He didn’t hesitate. He would 
be a master shoemaker, he said, and sell books too: 


Mr. Boyd then asked me how I came to think of selling books ? I informed him 
that until that moment it had never once entered into my thoughts ; but that when 
he proposed my taking the shop, it instantaneously occurred to my mind that for 
several months past I had observed a great increase in a certain old bookshop ; and 
that I was persuaded I knew as much of old books as the person who kept it. I 
farther observed that I loved books, and that if I could but be a bookseller, I should 
then have plenty of books to read, which was the greatest motive I could conceive 
to induce me to make the attempt. ‘ 


And so it was done ; and here is the “ library ” with which he began 
to trade. Fletcher’s Check to Antinomianism (five volumes), Watts’s Improve- 
ment of the Mind, Young’s Night Thoughts (he had bought that instead of 
a Christmas dinner), Wake’s Translation of the Apostolical Epistles, Fleet- 
wood’s Life of Christ, Hinton’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (twenty 
numbers), some of Wesley’s Journals, Pious Lives, and some twelve 
volumes of “‘ assorted trade ”—oddments. Not a promising lot, one would 
say, for St. Luke’s, though he values it at five pounds, and seems to have 
been justified. In two years, according to him, he moved on to Chiswell 
Street, which he had not left at the time of writing, with his stock increased. 
to twenty-five pounds’ value—and that in spite of his neighbourhood. 
Few passed down his street, he says, ‘‘ besides Spitalfields weavers on 
hanging days, and Methodists on preaching nights.’’ Among his “ odd- 
ments ” may have been some catnachery, though he does not say so. 

On the contrary, bookseller entire as he was now become, he dealt 
wholly in divinity, yet did well. It was the line of his connection, and of 
his inclination too. ‘‘ Such was my ignorance, bigotry, superstition (call 
it what you will) that I conscientiously destroyed such books as fell into 
my hands which were written by freethinkers.’”’ So may. have perished 
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Gay’s Fables ; but that did not last. He fell ill in 1775; his wife caught 
his fever of him, and “ contrary to all expectations died in enthusiastic 
rant on the gth of November, surrounded with Methodist preachers. 
A sad end for his “ spiritual dairymaid ” whom he seems to have loved 
in his plain way. A Miss Dorcas Turton took her place. He married her in 
1776, thus, as he says, “ repairing the loss of one very valuable woman 
by the acquisition of another still more valuable.” It was not a romantic 
age, though the time was getting on : you acquired wives as you did books ; 
yet Lackington seems to have been kind to both of his ; and who is to judge 
him ? Miss Turton had been a schoolmistress, and always a reader. I 
think she was free from “‘ enthusiastic rant,”’ which, there are indications, 
had encumbered poor Nancy from an early age. I trace it to her influence 
that Lackington allowed freer play to his own mind, and began to shake 
off Methodism. He himself attributes it to the chance that he one day 
“took up the Life of John Buncle.” It is impossible, he says, “ to imagine 
with what eagerness and pleasure I read through the whole four volumes 
of this whimsical, sensible, pleasing work. It was written by ‘Thomas 
Amory, Esq. (who was living in the year 1788, at the great age of ninety- 
seven), and I know not of any work more proper to be put in the hands 
of a poor, ignorant, bigoted, superstitious Methodist.” That’s as may be ; 
but he ‘‘ also received great benefit from reading Coventry’s Philemon to 
Hydaspes ; it consists of dialogues on false religion, extravagant devotion, 
etc., in which are many very curious remarks on visionaries of various 
ages and sects.” Then he becomes purely professional. “ ‘The work is 
complete in five parts octavo. There has also been a decent Scotch edition, 
published in twelves. Both editions are now rather scarce.” After those, 
*‘ rational and moderate divines of all denominations ” ; and, once free, 
he scorned his late servitude, as he deemed it, and coloured his whole 
book with his scorn. Between that and his desire to startle he goes so far 
as to print letters alleged from Wesley, which obviously Wesley had no 
hand in ; he goes so far, in fact, as to go too far, and to become at once 
venomous and a bore. Luckily he writes his spleen out and returns to the 
trade. In 1779, eight years after his beginning, he issued a catalogue of 
twelve thousand volumes—very much to the credit, surely, of St. Luke’s. 
His second catalogue was of thirty thousand. In 1791 his sales were a 
hundred thousand volumes a year, and his profits, he says, £4000. 

_It had been in 1780 that he had done two things which no doubt made 
his fortune. He established a rigid system of ready-money selling, and he 
undersold the trade. His account of booksellers’ customs in his day is 
worth reading : 


When I was first initiated into the various manceuvres practised by booksellers 
I found it customary among them (which practice still continues) that when any 
books had not gone off so rapidly as expected or so fast as to pay for keeping them 
in store, they would put what remained of such articles into private sales, where 
only booksellers are admitted, and of them only such as were invited by having 
a catalogue sent them. At one of these sales I have frequently seen seventy or | 
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eighty thousand volumes sold after dinner, including books of every description, 
good, bad, and indifferent ; by this means they were distributed through the trade. 


But that was not all: 


_ When first invited to these trade sales, I was very much surprised to learn that 
it was common for such as purchased remainders to destroy one-half or three- 
fourths of such books, and to charge the full publication price, or nearly that, for 
such as they kept on hand ; and there was a kind of standing order amongst the 
trade that in case any one was known to sell articles under the publication price, 
such a person was to be excluded from trade sales ; so blind were copyright holders 
to their own interest. 


Lackington fought it out, refusing to destroy, insisting on low prices ; 
and he won. He does not record the fortunes of the fray, though it is clear 
that he did not come off without a knock or two. His narration of it all 
is oblique ; to be gathered partly from the prefaces to his book. There are 
three of them: the first to the public ; the second “‘ to that part of the 
numerous body of Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland whose conduct 
justly claims the additional title of Respectable ” ; the third “‘ To those 
sordid and malevolent Booksellers whether they resplendent dwell in stately 
mansions or in wretched huts of dark and grovelling obscurity. 


‘* Pl give every one a smart lash in my way.” 


He could afford, it is likely, to let it go at that. At any rate, the only lashes 
he deigns to give them, with the exhortation, “‘ Read this, ye covetous 
wretches,” are details of his abounding prosperity ; and I don’t know that 
he could by any means have found shrewder ones. In 1791, the year of 
publishing, he had two shops in Chiswell Street, a villa at Merton, a chariot 
and pair, with saddle horses in reason for Mrs. Lackington and himself ; 
and in that year also afforded himself the proudest days of his life. His 
“state of health being indifferent, and Mrs. Lackington’s still worse,” 
he decided upon a sojourn in Lyme Regis. “‘ Accordingly in July last, 
1791, we set out from Merton, where I now make my chief residence, 
taking Bath, Bristol, etc., in our way to my native place Wellington : 


“In Bristol, Exbridge, Bridgewater, Taunton, Wellington, and other places, I 
amused myself in calling on some of my masters, with whom I had about twenty 
years before worked as a journeyman shoemaker. I addressed each with ‘ Pray, 
Sir, have you got any occasion?’ which is the term made use of by journeymen 
in that useful occupation when seeking employment. Most of those honest men 
had quite forgot my person, as many of them had not seen me since I worked 
for them : so that it is not easy for you to conceive with what surprise and astonish- 
ment they gazed on me. For you must know that I had the vanity (I call it humour) 
to do this in my chariot, attended by my servants ; and on telling them who I was, 
all appeared to be very happy to see me. And I assure you it afforded me much 
real pleasure to see so many of my old acquaintances alive and well, and tolerable 
happy. The following lines often occurred to my mind : 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray : 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 

They keep the noiseless tenor of their way.” 
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A thoroughly inept quotation, seeing that the complacent dog was — 
aiming to prove them poor devils with every line of the pen: but I am 
not one to grudge him his hour of triumph. I think he deserved it. He was 
a large bookseller, a cheap bookseller, and, for aught that appears, an honest 
bookseller. He had made himself and was not ashamed of it. Incidentally, 
he was a man of courage too. He very much disliked Doctor Johnson, was 
not afraid to say so, and gave his reasons for it, sound ones. 

A portrait (flattered, I feel sure) in my copy of him shows him a hand- 
some, though fleshy, philanthropist, with black, prominent eyebrows 
under a smooth brow, and with rather a heavy jowl. He is beautifully 
dressed, beruffled and bepowdered. It is subscribed thus : 


J. Lackington 
(who a few years since began Business 
with five pounds, and now sells 
one hundred thousand volumes 
annually). 


That was a lash which trade rivals could feel. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


By EDWARD SHANKS 
I 


NY reader who remembers the bibliography of Mr. Belloc’s works 
which appeared in THE Lonpon Mercury for January, 1920, will 
appreciate how hard a subject he is for critical treatment and why 
he has received so little of it. Many of his books are reprinted 

journalism, occasional essays first written to fill a set space in a daily paper. 
Many are purely controversial or informative in intention. He is a poet, 
a novelist, an economist, a historian, and a topographer. He has also a 
definite general attitude towards the world in which these various activities 
have their interrelated places : he is a philosopher. And hence even those 
works which are purely creative in form, his novels and poems and 
imaginative pictures of travel, never escape a tinge of tendenciousness. 
Similarly his controversial books are rarely without definite literary merit. 
And his journalism, though it is often hasty and careless, is not often 
empty and is not often without evidence of his creative powér. In the 
number of varieties which his work presents he resembles Mr. Chesterton, 
with whom it is so usual to compare him. The comparison holds good 
also in the general attitude of both towards the world—an attitude which 
it is probably incorrect to say that Mr. Chesterton learnt from Mr. Belloc, 
the one having rather found in the other a confirmation of what he himself 
had already guessed. But beyond that point it breaks down. Mr. Chesterton 
has a firm grasp of a view of life, and is a poet and a fine rhetorician. 
His ideas are general and are best embodied by purely imaginative means, 
whereas his scholarship and command of detail are relatively small. He 
expresses himself most effectively in The Napoleon of Notting Hill and 
in passages of The Ballad of the White Horse—in stories and poems. But 
when he comes to particulars he is as loose and vague as Mr. Belloc is 
firm and decided : he is a sage rather than a scientist, a rhapsodist rather 
than a debater. Mr. Belloc is also a poet and a rhetorician, but he does 
not support his general view of life only by poetry and rhetoric: he 
employs as well a firm handling, accurate or inaccurate, of facts. _ 

He is therefore to some degree exempt from the modern dichotomy 
_ between literature as a means and literature as an end. Time was when 
many writers were able to take it for granted, without internal questionings, 
‘that serious literature ought to be used for practical and immediate 
purposes. Ibsen, Brieux, Tolstoi, Hauptmann, all had done so. Mr. Wells 
confessed to Henry James that he would rather be called a journalist than 
an artist. Mr. Shaw used to feel dissatisfied with Shakespeare, because 
Shakespeare never wrote a play with the object of undoing a social abuse. 
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Only the other day Mr. Shaw again, under the pressure of centenary 
celebrations, owned his willingness to accept Keats as a great poet— 
because Isabella is an attack on the capitalist system. But, though its wee 
protagonists have not changed, this point of view is now no mee ee he 
to be unchallengeable. Observe the somewhat contemptuous implications 
contained in this recent remark of a not unintelligent critic: The 
temptation, to any man who is interested in ideas and primarily in litera- 
ture, to put literature into the corner until he has cleaned up the whole 
country first is almost irresistible. Some persons, like Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Chesterton, have succeeded so well in this latter profession of setting 
the house in order, and have attracted so much more attention than Arnold, 
that we must conclude that it is indeed their proper rdle and that they 
have done well for themselves in laying literature aside.” And if we 
conclude that they have laid literature aside, then literature lays them 
aside ; and we may find ourselves, for the sake of a narrow and fanciful 
definition, leaving them to a form of criticism which is not competent, 
and does not attempt, to judge them as writers. 

This distinction, which is really unsafe when it is so made as to convey 
in itself and by itself some shade of regret or blame, has its uses. We may 
regret that Mr. Wells writes nowadays The Salvaging of Civilisation 
instead of another Invisible Man—because The Salvaging of Civilisation 
is a badly and hastily written and impermanent book. We may blame 
Mr. Chesterton for scamping his poems and stories so as to have time for 
attacking the divorce laws or the party system or some other bugbear— 
because thus he is deserting what he can do well for something he does | 
not so well. But with Mr. Belloc the question does not present itself in 
quite the same form. 

He, whose most constant trait it is to have an answer for everything, 
would probably not hesitate to offer an opinion on this question, and 
would most likely find any hard-and-fast distinction between literature as 
a means and literature as an end almost meaningless. He sees himself 
before all else as a member of human society and in particular as a member 
of a society which he believes to be diseased. Moreover, he believes that 
he knows the cure for this disease. His opinions inevitably colour, not 
only in general spirit but also in details, everything he writes : he cannot 
compose a jolly occasional essay on cheeses without introducing his 
earnest confidence in the surviving power of the Roman Empire : 


As Europe fades away under the African wound which Spain suffered or the 
Eastern barbarism of the Elbe, what happens to cheese ? It becomes very flat and 
similar. You can quote six cheeses perhaps which the public power of Christendom 
has founded outside the limits of its ancient Empire—but not more than six. I 
will quote you 253 between the Ebro and the Grampians, between Brindisi and the 
Irish Channel. 

I do not write vainly. It is a profound thing. 


What he himself has written on literature is not much in quantity nor is | 
it always very good ; but it is possible to find in it quite clearly the opinion | 
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that literature is a part of the life of the state, an expression, and, if all is 
well, a strengthening expression of the condition of society. Good art 
appears when the state is healthy, bad art when it is not—though it is not 
always clear which way the deduction is drawn. In one place he tells us 
that the Barbarian is already upon us from within; and he draws 
his instances from the modern attitude towards marriage, property, 
mathematics, and painting. His comment on the poems of Hérédia is 
characteristic : 


Perhaps the truest generalisation that can be made with regard to the French 
people is to say that they especially in Western Europe (whose quality it is ever to 
transform itself but never to die) discover new springs of vitality after every period 
of defeat and aridity which they are compelled to cross. Hérédia will prove in the 
near future a capital example of this power. 

His own system is so complete and connected that it does not allow him 
to make water-tight divisions between its parts. The poet is for him no 
less a direct servant of the state than the political controversialist ; and 
the poet need suffer no change of nature when he enters into political 
controversy. The choice between the career of the artist and the career 
of the publicist can never have had for him any reality. His belief that it 
is his duty to preach certain truths is so deep-seated as to be part of the 
temperament in which his poetry originates. His perception of these 
truths and their importance is an essential part of his perception of the 
world as a whole. A range of mountains or a river strikes him simultaneously 
under three aspects—physical beauty, historical association, political 
meaning. 

I am not concerned here with the details or the absolute merits of 
Mr. Belloc’s philosophy. It is an extraordinarily complete and consistent 
structure in which are reconciled the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
and of Rousseau, of the Christian religion, and of modern democracy as 
the French Revolution made it. This structure is maintained by a belief 
in the gradual, not catastrophic, development of Europe and Christendom 
out of the Roman Empire, which is derived from that great, still almost 
unknown master, Fustel de Coulanges. His reading of English history, 
with its insistence on the aristocratic and increasingly oligarchic nature of 
our constitution, was largely anticipated by Disraeli. ‘Vhe philosophers 
whom he most trusts are St. Thomas Aquinas and Rousseau ; and both 
are philosophers of certitude. St. Thomas recognises dogma and Rousseau 
establishes it for himself. No doubt Mr. Belloc’s own system of fact and 
thought owes much of its influence to its definiteness and consistency. 
In a world of half doubts and provisional certainties it stands inflexible, 
sincere, and, if limited, complete. Other systems, whether that of Mr. Shaw 
or that of Mr. Wells, whatever their novelty and their speculative interest, 
are less stable as a framework by which men can live, and are besides 
necessarily incomplete. And Mr. Belloc’s importance as a man of evident 
intelligence and knowledge believing, at a time when other men of 
intelligence and knowledge doubted, can hardly be rated too high. Belief 
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often may be misplaced ; but it is always, of itself, more attractive than 
doubt to the majority of mankind. Mr. Belloc has been able to prove that 
this is really true also of many of the cultured minority. He brought to the 
educated few, in their own language, some of the certitudes of the 
uneducated many. He made known the reasons for holding a faith which 
is most commonly held without reasons ; and the force of his example 
has been very great. He might be called the apostle to the intellectuals. 
It is possible to criticise his attitude in many ways. You may regard him 
as the reactionary last defender of a vanishing creed or as the first sign 
of a restoration. But, however it be interpreted, his influence is a real 
thing. And it is the influence exercised by a writer who brings to the help 
of his proselytising zeal great literary skill and much poetic force. 


I] 


The characteristic by which Mr. Belloc is best known to the public at 
large is his humour. Possibly since 1914 his deepest impression on the 
popular mind has been made as an exponent of military matters. But 
before that date the one echo which the mention of his name was sure to 
produce was the title of one of his earliest books, The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts. These verses were unmixed with satire or controversy ; and he 
does not always harness his humour to a purpose. But very often his 
humour is that of the controversialist. A man who throws himself so whole- 
heartedly into his own argument cannot but find something absurd in 
those who oppose him ; and when he is at his most earnest, his scornful, 
aggressive and triumphant laughter is apt to break out. It is then at once a 
weapon of offence and an expression of his certainty in his own opinion : 


We also know the sacred height 
Up on Tugela side, 

Where those three hundred fought with Beit 
And fair young Wernher died. 


. . . The little empty homes forlorn, 
The ruined synagogues that mourn, 

In Frankfort and Berlin ; 
We knew them when the peace was torn— 
We of a nobler lineage born— 
And now by all the gods of scorn 

We mean to rub them in. 


The gods of scorn have been powerful gods on Mr. Belloc’s side ; and he 
is never behindhand in invoking their help. 

His series of political novels is the place in which, apart from a few 
verses, he has most exercised his gift of satire. These books are not all 
quite the same in character, nor are they equal in merit. Emmanuel Burden 
the earliest of them, is curiously uneven and straggling in construction 
and its unevenness largely springs from the fact that here more often and 
more noticeably than elsewhere the author allows a graver note, whether 
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of anger or of pity, to come through the satire. Emmanuel Burden is a 
London merchant of the older, Victorian type, who allows himself to be 
led away by financiers of the modern school. These, according to Mr. 
Belloc, are ruining England ; and at last Burden’s own happiness is ruined 
by them. In this book we find the first appearance of Mr. Barnett, who 
afterwards becomes Lord Lambeth and then the Duke of Battersea ; and 
nowhere else (except perhaps in one passage in Pongo and the Bull) does 
Mr. Belloc speak of Mr. Barnett, who for him personifies the enemy, with 
quite so much hostility and loathing. He quite obviously hates Mr. Barnett 
and Mr. Harbury and Major Pondo and all the other persons concerned 
in the adventure of the M‘Korio Delta Development Co. As obviously, 
he is moved by the fate of Mr. Burden, who is literally killed by the 
realisation that his commercial enterprises have made him a party to an 
underhand attack on his oldest friend. The account of his last journey 
home, after this realisation, is one of the most affecting things that Mr. 
Belloc has ever written, and is no less serious because its tone is sometimes 
ironical and cynical : 


In the train he sat, relieved by some repose, and conscious (in a blurred way) 
that an old man in the corner of a railway carriage was safer from insult and observa- 
tion than wandering on a platform, a thing for gibes. 

He sat dully, his brows contracting now and then. The names of the stations 
pleased him, because they were familiar. He tried to remember their order, or at 
least the name of such as he had not yet reached ; but he could not. He was puzzled, 
and looked round at his fellow-passengers, as though for help. They glanced at him 
above their papers, and saw that he was ill. They feared for the decencies. One, 
more refined than the rest, bolted out at the next stopping-place. The others 
defended themselves with silence, reading steady behind the bulwark of the evening 

apers. 
‘ Z . . Then there was a little darkness and a rumble, and he heard the name of 
Norwood. He recognised it at once, and got out, and stood irresolutely at the gate. 
The collector took the ticket out of his hand, and smiled. Mr. Burden looked at him 
fixedly, wondering at his smile, and felt for a moment an angry wave of emotion. 
He took this man also for one of his enemies. 

But a muddled feeling of pleasant association came after. He took him foolishly 
for a friend, and smiled and nodded in reply. Then, by pure instinct, such as animals 
have, he found the way towards his home. 

He came up that familiar road, his head reeling, and a bond, as though of iron, 
oppressing it within ; and, as he walked, he suffered some dull ache continually. 
His slow steps jarred him ; and now and then those pulsating throbs that are Death’s 
artillery preparing his attack, hammered at the walls of his being. 


But there will be no more tragedies in Mr. Belloc’s political novels and no 
characters, except detached observers, with whom the reader is asked to 
sympathise. Mr. Clutterbuck, though he loses his seat, will get his knight- 
hood, George Mulross Demaine will get his appointment as Warden of the 
Court of Dowry, and though an elderly Leader of the Opposition is chased 
by a savage bull till “‘ the sweat of fifty years stood or rather leapt across the 
deathly face of the agonised man,” this is an incident presented for 
laughter, not for pity. Nevertheless, the argument begun in the first novel 
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is continued in those which succeed it. English politics have been corrupted. 
They are determined by inane or dishonest politicians and obscenely 
unscrupulous financiers. The rich are abnormal or wicked, or both. Only 
now Mr. Belloc substitutes untroubled and even more hearty laughter for 
the rather bitter laughter of Emmanuel Burden in which he mingled both 
anger and pity. The tone of these later books is summarised in the admir- 
able figure of Mr. William Bailey. It was Mr. Bailey's hobby to compile 
a dictionary of Jews who had changed their names ; but he did this without 
bitterness, and he found occasion for uninterrupted amusement in the 
vagaries and degradations of the society to which he himself belonged. 

This concentration on politics and finance, and on a particular view of 
them, might well become monotonous. It does indeed begin to do so in 
Pongo and the Bull and The Green Overcoat, where the humour is less 
abundant and exuberant, more strained and mechanical, than in their 
predecessors. But at its best Mr. Belloc’s humour, whether used for a 
purpose or for its own sake, is marked by an extraordinary gusto for detail 
and a great richness of comic invention. The first of these qualities may be 
exemplified (at random) by the account in Emmanuel Burden of the porter 
employed by the M‘Korio Delta Development Co. : 

This man was a Swedish Protestant ; in height he was fully six feet seven, his 
hair was of the colour of tow, his eyes were of a faded blue, his face was white and 
yellow ; in intellect, while not deficient, he was of a deliberation which admirably 
suited the nature of his employment ; nor could any length of hours passed in the 
public gaze at the Main Entrance weary the Northern steadfastness of his mind... . 
I would I had the space or leisure to deal at further length with this remarkable and 
simple figure ; indeed, long before Mr. Burden’s death, it was my intention to devote 
to the portrayal of this porter’s life and character that literary skill which has now 
been turned into another, a far graver, and I fear more monotonous channel. I 
had intended to relate exactly his career. How, stranded in the docks of London, 
this towering Scandinavian had obtained employment as a Lifeguard ; how, desert- 
ing from his Corps on account of the bullying to which he was subjected by his 
comrades, he found his way into the Metropolitan Police. Dismissed from this force 
for drunkenness, he became a chucker-out in a Music Hall, in which post his 
grievous muscular weakness, universal in men of his type, soon proved him unfit 
to deal with that athletic youth which frequents such haunts in the hey-day of its 
vigour ; how, finally, while posing as a Giant in a Fair, a position he occupied in 
return for his bare food, he was tempted to break his contract at the prospect of a 
higher wage. At the persuasion of Mr. Barnett himself, he fled by night, accepted 
the service and livery of the M‘Korio, and so reached the culmination of his career. 


This portrait, so exact in its details, so absurd in its place and in its gravity, 
is a sign of the natural exuberance where Mr. Belloc’s comic invention has 
its’ roots. And this natural exuberance naturally takes its way into 
absurdities, into sudden unexpected turns of phrase and brusque ruptures 
of the expected relations of things. In the breathless, helter-skelter farce 
of A Change in the Cabinet, where Mr. Belloc is undoubtedly expressing his 
opinions, he invents for his politicians and financiers an uproarious series 
of incidents ; and these are conceived in such high spirits that one can, if 
one wishes, forget the purpose in which they were begun. There is no 
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better story in all his novels than that of the feeble-minded Demaine, who, 

on the eve of his appointment to the Cabinet, is whisked away into an 
astonishing and ignominious sequence of maritime adventures and returns, 
_ Strangely clad, to read solemnly to the delighted Prime Minister a narrative 
_ of peril on the high seas specially composed for him by Mr. William Bailey. 
In The Path to Rome, where he is not expressing opinions but disporting 
_in light-hearted buffoonery on the Ending of Books, he puts a grotesque 
_ close to his disquisition by the expression of a political dislike : “ Homer 
ends with lines that might as well be in the middle of a passage ; Hesiod, 
I know not how ; and Mr. Bailey, the New Voice from Eurasia, does not 
end at all, but is still going on.” 

Thus poetry and opinion are mixed in his work, because he himself makes 
no distinction between them : it is the natural characteristic of exuberance 
not to be influenced by such distinctions. The last-named book, perhaps 
his best known after The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, certainly does not 
set out to argue any thesis, and yet most of the author’s deepest beliefs 
might be deduced from its pages. It is the narrative of a journey in a direct 
line from Toul to Rome ; and because to Mr. Belloc all things are inter- 
connected the intervening landscape draws from him by the way an 
expression of all his opinions, from his belief in the efficacy of the Mass— 
“The most important cause of this feeling of satisfaction is that you are 
_ doing what the human race has done for thousands upon thousands upon 
_ thousands of years ”—to his belief in the fundamental difference between 
_ the Latin and Teutonic races. And because of his innate expansiveness and 

energy he supplements the narrative with anecdotes, stories, and incidental 
_ absurdities, and one or two very good verses. One of the stories may be 
quoted, for it has a second interest besides being good fun. The Padre 
Eterno is sitting in Heaven, with St. Michael beside him, and asks what is a 
certain spot of light shining far away in the void. When St. Michael, a 
little offended, has explained that it is the Earth, the Padre Eterno asks : 

““. . Michael, what are those little things swarming up and down all over it?” 

“ Those,” said St. Michael, ‘‘ are men.” 

“|, . L really beg your pardon,” said the Padre Eterno, when he saw the import- 
ance attached to these little creatures. ‘‘ I am sure they are worthy of the very fullest 
attention, and ”’ (he added, for he was sorry to have offended), ““ how sensible they 
seem, Michael ! There they go, buying and selling, and sailing, driving, and wiving, 
and riding, and dancing, and singing, and the rest of it ; indeed, they are most 
practical, business-like, and satisfactory little beings. But I notice one odd thing. 
Here and there are some not doing as the rest, or attending to their business, but 
throwing themselves into all manner of attitudes, making the most extraordinary 
sounds, and clothing themselves in the quaintest of garments. What is the meaning 

m of that?” 
4 *‘ Sire!’ cried St. Michael, in a voice that shook the architraves of heaven, 
“‘ they are worshipping You !” 

‘Oh! they are worshipping me / Well, that is the most sensible thing I have 
heard of them yet, and I altogether commend them. Continuez,” said the Padre 
Eterno, ‘‘ continuez !”’ And since then all has been well with the world, at least 
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Here again, I think, we find another reason for the real force of Mr. Belloc’s 
influence. His humour is robust : his religion is no less so, and presents 
itself as a thing hardy and tested enough to stand the ordinary strains of 
the world. The central qualities of his work are strength, exuberance, 
decision ; and all these qualities manifest themselves in his humorous 
writings, to which they give their individual flavour and effect. 


Ill 


There is a fourth quality in Mr. Belloc’s work which I have not yet 
mentioned. I mean its lucidity ; and it is this which makes him so effective 
a controversialist. He does indeed lack some of the arts of the preacher : 
he cannot, or will not, persuade : 

I say the Catholic “‘ conscience” of History—I say “ conscience ”’—that is, an 
intimate knowledge through identity : the intuition of a thing which is one with 
the Knower—I do not say “The Catholic Aspect of History.” This talk of 
“‘ aspects ” is modern, and therefore part of a decline: it is false, and therefore 
ephemeral : I will not stoop to it. I will rather do homage to truth and say that there 
is no such thing as a Catholic “ aspect ” of European history. There is a Protestant 
aspect, a Jewish aspect, a Mohammedan aspect, a Japanese aspect, and so forth. 
For all of these look on Europe from without. The Catholic sees Europe from 
within. There is no more a Catholic ‘‘ aspect ”’ of European history than there is a 
man’s “aspect”’ of himself... . The Catholic brings to history (when I say 
“history ” in these pages I mean the history of Christendom) self-knowledge. 
As a man in the confessional accuses himself of what he knows to be true and what 
other people cannot judge, so a Catholic, talking of the united European civilisation, 
when he blames it, blames it for motives and for acts which are his own. He himself 
could have done those things in person. He is not relatively right in his blame, he 
is absolutely right. As a man can testify to his own motive, so can the Catholic 
testify to unjust, irrelevant, or ignorant conceptions of the European story ; for he 
knows why and how it proceeded. 


This may or may not be true ; but it is a sort of preaching which, if it be 
not addressed to the already converted, must be addressed to the easily 
intimidated. It is not so much advocacy as bullying. Nevertheless, it has 
obviously one of the prime virtues of all controversial writing. You may 
or may not like Mr. Belloc’s meaning : you are at all events in no doubt 
as to what that meaning is. 
Lucidity is a quality of style ; and it seems proper in this place to insert 
among these notes a note upon the characteristics of Mr. Belloc’s style. 
The fact of his French ancestry has been stated so often and has been made 
the basis of so many misunderstandings, that one hesitates to bring it out | 
again. And yet in one thing at least, I think, it is apparent and of import- | 
ance. It has been very well said that the reason for the superiority of the | 
French prose-writers over our own, especially in prose which is not purely | 
imaginative, is that while they have at their disposal a comparatively smail | 
number of words, the meanings of all these words are exactly ascertained. | 
Now in this respect Mr. Belloc’s prose style is rather French than English. | 
His vocabulary is not large, though it is by no means conventional. There : 
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are certain shades of expression which are definitely outside his range, 
certain things which he cannot successfully do. Even when one of his 
essays must be described as conversational in tone, it is the conversation 
of a man who has been warmed into something like oratory by his interest 
in his subject—Latin conversation rather than English. But what he does 
say is always precise and comprehensible. Nor is it merely that his readers 
_can be in no doubt as to-what he means. The good effects of this natural 
lucidity begin to work at an earlier stage than that : he is never in doubt 
himself as to what he means. 


_ It is apparent, like all his qualities, in its degree, throughout all his 
work. It contributed largely to the success of his commentary on the war, 
which, though, part rightly and part wrongly, it is not now rated so high 
as in 1914 and 1915, was probably the greatest feat of journalism accom- 
plished by any single man during those years. It is always present, when 
all the other qualities of style have disappeared. Any reader who will look 
back at the extracts given in the earlier part of this essay and examine them 
closely will see that Mr. Belloc is not an author who writes prose for the 
sole purpose of creating beauty. He is often careless of the arrangement of 
words, of rhythm and harmony, of the balance of sentences and paragraphs. 
His work has mostly been journalism, very hastily written ; and in the 
total number of his essays, somewhere between two and three hundred, 
very few could be described as perfect, though few are negligible. But the 
strong flood of his knowledge and his opinions hardly ever abates ; and 
wherever he is seeking to impart knowledge or enforce an opinion, whatever 
his haste, whatever his carelessness, he is careful to see that his meaning 
is plain. 

I do not intend to suggest that there are not in his writings many beautiful 
passages which spring purely from the emotions and approximate to the 
condition of poetry. There are many such passages here and there in the 
essays, and one which is very good at the end of The Four Men. And, as 
always in Mr. Belloc’s work, it is exceedingly difficult to disentangle the 
single strand of verbal or poetic beauty—what he himself, speaking of 
Hérédia, calls the beauté du verbe—from the rest. If we take his travel- 
books alone, their appeal to us is mixed. We find in them, beside the 
humour I have already described, both pictures of landscape, emotional 
in quality, and historical narrative and topographical detail, ostensibly at 
least purely informative. But who shall say how much the pictures of 
landscape attract us by their accuracy and precision, how much the history 
and the topography by the feeling which Mr. Belloc puts in them ? Here 
_is a very characteristic passage from Esto Perpetua, describing the lateen- 
sail of the Mediterranean : 


It is not of our making, and, indeed, it bears a foreign mark which is very distinct, 
and which puzzles every northerner when first he comes across this sail : it reefs 
along the yard. Why it should do so neither history nor the men that handle it can 
explain, since single sails are manifestly made to reef from the foot to the leach, 
where a man can best get at them. Not so the lateen. If you carry too much canvas, 
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and the wind is pressing her you must take it in from aloft, or, it must be supposed, 
lower the whole on deck. And this foreign, quaint, unusual thing which stamps the 
lateen everywhere is best seen when the sail is put away in harbour. It does not lie 
down along the deck as do ours in the north, but right up along the yard, and the 
yard itself is kept high at the masthead, making a great bow across the sky, and 
(one would say) tempting Providence to send a gale and wreck it. 

. . . There is nothing makes a man’s heart so buoyant as to see one of the little 
ships bowling along breast-high towards him, with the wind and the clouds behind 
it, careering over the sea. It seems to have borrowed something of the air and some- 
thing of the water, and to unite them both and to be their offspring and also their 
bond. When they are middle-way over the sea towards one under a good breeze 
the little ships are things to remember. \ 

So it is when they carry double sail and go, as we say of our schooners, “‘ wing and 
wing.” For they can carry two sails when the wind is moderate, and especially when 
the vessel is running before it, but these two sails are not carried upon two masts, 
but both upon the same mast. The one is the common or working sail, carried in 
all weathers. The other is a sort of spinnaker, of which you may see the yard lying 
along decks in harbour or triced up a little by the halyard, so as to swing clear of 
the hands. 

. . . Moreover the sails of these little ships never seem to lose the memory of 
power. Their curves and fulness always suggest a movement of the hull. Very often 
at sunset when the dead calm reflects things unbroken like an inland pond, the top- 
most angle of these lateens catches some hesitating air that stirs above, and leads 
it down the sail, so that a little ripple trembles round the bows of the boat, though 
all the water beside them is quite smooth, and you see her gliding in without oars. 
She comes along in front of the twilight, as gradual and as silent as the evening, 
and seems to be impelled by nothing more substantial than the advance of darkness. 


‘There is in this a curious, yet natural, mingling of the poetical and the. 
practical. It conveys the emotions aroused by the sight of these ships : | 
it contains also sound information about them, obviously noted by an 
observer with some knowledge of boat-sailing. Compare it with the 
passage I have quoted above, from Europe and the Faith, and you will see 
that, dissimilar as they are in subject and purpose, they have the same 
lucidity. And this quality, one which is admirable in itself (though perhaps | 
a certain price must be paid for it), unites all Mr. Belloc’s work and 
provides something which The Servile State and his most frivolous piece 
of fooling have in common. 


IV 


Possibly in time the greater part of Mr. Belloc’s prose, tendencious as so. 
much of it is, hasty and careless as nearly all of it is, may disappear. Even. 
if it does so, the historical fact of his influence will remain and, I think, will 
not be forgotten ; but it will then be a matter of social history rather than 
of literature. And his poetry is so small in extent, so unambitious in| 
appearance, that one might be forgiven for thinking it inadequate to) 
preserve in future times the memory of one who bulked so large in his own. | 
Yet his verse is in some ways himseif in epitome. Most even of his opinions | 
can be found in it, and all his qualities—without some of the defects which | 
circumstances have engendered in his prose. 
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It is, of course, the usual mixture—Mr. Belloc’s objections to genres 
being apparently insuperable. He is, as everyone knows, one of the most 
dexterous of light versifiers. The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, More Peers, 
and The Modern Traveller are classics with an independent standing. 
These verses are in that vein : 


The Freshman ambles down the High, 
In love with everything he sees, 
He notes the very Midland sky, 
He sniffs a more than Midland breeze. 


“Can this be Oxford ? This the place ?” 
(He cries) “ of which my father said 

The tutoring was a damned disgrace, 
The creed a mummery, stuffed and dead ? 


. . . Is it from here the people come, 
Who talk so loud and roll their eyes, 

And stammer ? How extremely rum ! 
How curious ! What a great surprise.” 


The poem continues, and we come to this: 


I will not try the reach again, 
I will not set my sail alone, 
To moor a boat bereft of men 
At Yarnton’s tiny docks of stone. 


But I will sit beside the fire, 
And put my hand before my eyes, 
And trace, to fill my heart’s desire, 
The last of all our Odysseys. 


The quiet evening kept her tryst : 
Beneath an open sky we rode, 
And passed into a wandering mist 

Along the perfect Evenlode, 


The tender Evenlode that makes 

Her meadows hush to hear the sound 
Of waters mingling in the brakes, 

And binds my heart to English ground. 


A lovely river, all alone, 
She lingers in the hills and holds 
A hundred little towns of stone, 
Forgotten in the western wolds. 


There is little to be said of verse of either kind. Mr. Belloc’s small 
production includes epigrams and little satires, carols and drinking- 
songs, ballads and sonnets and chanties. It is all clearly written with 
much greater general care, with much more attention to the beauté du 
verbe, than his prose. And it is impressive to see how little he has written, 
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considering the great outpouring of his prose. With most poets a small 
output, whatever else it may suggest, does not as a rule indicate great 
energy or great reserves of power. We know, however, that Mr. Belloc is 
not deficient in energy, that the small volume of his verse cannot be a sign 
of flaccidness. It is explained by its own excellence. It is, as it were, the 
outlet of the artist in him, that artist who in prose has been submerged 
by considerations which to the rational man seemed more important. 

And while the rational man has given himself, could not but give himself, 
to immediate work at immediate problems, the poet has expressed the 
fundamental ideas which underlie that philosophy of life. Mr. Belloc’s 
poems do not lie aside from the rest of his work. ‘They express his religion, 
his love of home, his love of friends, his love of “a good time” ; and 
these are as essential to his philosophy as any views he may hold on 
politics or economics. And, in spite of their unambitious appearance, 
they will serve as an enduring representation of his work. It would indeed 
have been strange if a writer whose fantasies teach history and whose 
rete can be read as literature had written poems which did anything 
ess. 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE worst of most collectors of odd trifles is that they are too diffident. 
They know that they themselves have had immense enjoyment from the 
accumulation of their treasures, but only seldom do they realise that the 
- knowledge they have acquired is of interest to others also. Mr. G. Thorn- 
Drury is luckily one of the exceptions. For many years he has collected manuscript 
and rare printed poems of the seventeenth century, and he has now published a 
selection from his collection in a book which he calls A Little Ark (P. J. & A. E. 
Dobell, 8 Bruton Street, 7s. 6d. Copies on hand-made paper, one guinea). Mr. Thorn- 
Drury tells us that he is ‘‘ under no delusion as to the value or importance of the 
contents of this Ark,” but that he has nevertheless felt that he would like to ensure 
the preservation of the verse it contains. “ It is a sense,” he writes, “‘ deepening with 
age, of the vicissituda rerum that has prompted me to print this collection. The 
materials of it have been derived partly from MSS. and partly from printed copies 
which have survived in such small numbers that their continued existence must be 
precarious.” In the first of these classes are a first draft of a Preludium by Ben Jonson, 
some verses addressed to Massinger by one Henerie Parker on the failure of a play 
by the former, some poems by Robert Davenport, two sets of verses addressed to 
John Cleveland by Mildmay Fane, the second Earl of Westmoreland, and some 
lines by Waller on the marriage of Sir John Denham, none of which pieces have 
previously been printed. And in the second class are two poems by James Shirley, 
one being An Ode upon the Happy Return of King Charles II to his Languishing 
Nations, May 29, 1660, and broadside elegies upon Dr. Robert Wild, Orinda, 
Mrs. Behn, Madame Ellenor Gwinn, and others. It is obvious, therefore, that 
Mr. Thorn-Drury has many things of much historical interest in his Ark, and some 
unrecorded poems from the pens of considerable poets ; but he was certainly right not 
to claim for them too high a place as literature. Indeed, much of this book will only 
appeal to poetical antiquaries and to those who, like myself, have a decent appreciation 
of really bad poetry. This is how Shirley, for instance, concludes his poem (which has 
not previously been recorded) on the Restoration : 
Now welcome, Royal Sir, our bells impart, 
And piles of wood, but heat and noyse : 
Then take it from the language of a heart, 
Whose crowd of wishes break into a voice ; 
And thus do upward fly. May all 
That pious men can think, or call 
A blessing, wait and watch about your throne ; 
Live long our glorious King, and be your own ! 
And when time, faint with years, points to the Biere, 
Find it no loss, to be in Heaven, and Charles the second there. 
But there are one or two things which are on a higher level than the rest. The Elegy 
on Wild (the author of that excellent poem Alas poor scholar, whither wilt thou go ?) 
is clumsy but not thoughtless ; and that on Mrs. Philips has this good opening : 
But stay, refined soul ! oh ! Why so fast ? 
Stop her, you clouds ; the World’s in no such haste 
To be undone : ’Tis hardly break of day, 
And will she set so soon ; so soon away ? 
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Probably, however, the best thing in Mr. Thorn-Drury’s collection is the broadside 
on the death of Nell Gwynne, which is historically interesting and contains some fine, 
though not very smooth, lines. Let me quote a few of them : 


Tell that a Glorious Beauty is with drawn 

To silent seats of Everlasting Dawn, 

Cropt like a Gay Flower by some Rude Hand, 
Or like a Blossom by the North Winds fan’d ; 


’Tis but her Shaddow that we now have lost ; 

She left but this for a more during Coast, . 

And is but Freed from Troubles that were hurl’d, 
Like moving Storms upon the Restless World. 

We all must go, though all not at a time. 

Some Age befriends, some snatch’d are in their Prime. 
Mankind was Dust, and must be Dust again, 

And all must Die, though none knows where nor when ; 
So have I seen an unfix’d Star Remain, 

A Time with Brightness, ’mongst the Numerous Train 
Of Glittering Fires, when darting suddainly, 

It left its Sphere no more to Light the Skie. 


There is no doubt that this Elegy has burning in it a small flame of the real poetic 
fire, and for its sake alone, if for nothing else, I would advise anyone, who is 
complacent enough to listen to my advice, to acquire this book—which, incidentally, 
is a record of a pleasant partnership between collector and bookseller (and now 
publisher), for Mr. Thorn-Drury says that “‘ the originals of all the pieces here printed 
have passed through the hands of Messrs. Dobell into mine.” 


ROM Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, of Cambridge, come two publications of the 

Modern Humanities Research Association, a body, formed in 1918, of which 
the “ main object is the encouragement of advanced study in Modern Languages and 
Literatures by Co-operation, through correspondence, personal intercourse, the inter- 
change of information and counsel, and financial support for students engaged in 
research.” The Association has already over six hundred members; its annual 
subscription is 7s. 6d., and the Honorary Secretary is Mr. E. Allison Peers, M.A., 
the University, Liverpool. The first of the two publications referred to above is the 
presidential address (price 1s.) delivered by Professors Otto Jespersen, at Bedford 
College, in May of this year ; the second is a Bibliography of English Language and 
Literature, 1920 (price 3s.). This attempts to be a list of aJl pertinent books and articles 
published in the year 1920 in the following countries :. Australia, British Isles, 
Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, India, Italy, 
Portugal, Roumania, Serbia, Spain (including works in Catalan), Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United States of America. The list is so comprehensive that it makes me 
rather diffident about expressing an opinion as to how well it is done—I feel that I 
have not been so closely in touch as I should have been, perhaps, with Czecho- 
Slovakian students, and that I have certainly let my Catalan slide a bit. What, too, 
of the omitted countries ? There is nothing from the whole of South America, nor 
from South Africa, nor from Belgium, nor from New Zealand, to name a few omissions 
that occur to me. However, the task is such a vast one that one must allow a good deal 
for the difficulties of making a beginning and welcome any person, or body of persons, 
with the courage to make the attempt. But as the booklet has been sent here 
for an opinion, I hope I am not unduly egotistic in pointing out that no reference is 
made to any article published in this journal—to the Poet Laureate’s essay on George 
Santayana or to Mr. Gosse on Henry James, for instance. Nor, under the heading 
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of Bibliography, is there any mention of the publications of the Bibliographical 
Society. It seems also hardly the best classification to put John Evelyn (though he 
did die as late as 1706) among the eighteenth-century writers, nor to include Pepys 
both in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, without a cross-reference. A 
Be epiement, however, is to be issued, and probably these things will there be put 
rignt. 


Bye Bodleian Quarterly Record (Volume III, No. 30) has reached me. Besides 
| the usual notes and lists of recent accessions, it contains two articles, one on 
A Chrysobull of Alexios III Grand Komnenos, and the other on the early cataloguing 
‘of Hebrew books in the Library, with special reference to the manuscript Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica of 1629. 


AN error crept into these notes last month. The misprint in Mr. George Moore’s 
, Vale is, of course, merely ‘‘ III Ave,” and not the double misprint “‘ III Ane,” 
which was merely due to bad writing and faulty proof-correcting upon my part. 


NOTES ON SALES 


| ae sale of the late Wynne E. Baxter’s collection of books by and relating to 
| Milton, which took place at Hodgson’s on July 12th, realised a total of about 
£700. This auction did not seem to arouse the interest which it merited, probably 
because what the collection was richest in was the prose tracts, in which no very great 
interest is taken, and also because many of the books (notably the various copies of 
the first edition of Paradise Lost) were in poor condition. It almost seems a pity that 
the collection, which had great interest as a collection of books all relating to one 
author, could not have been put up in one lot, so that there might have been a chance 
of its being kept together. The highest price of the day was, I think, £30, which was 
given for a copy of the first edition, quarto, 1667, with the first title-page of Paradise 
Lost. Another copy, with the second title-page, fetched {£20 ; and one with the third 
title-page, £26. Among the prose pamphlets the highest price was £18 10s., which 
was given for a first edition of Of Prelatical Episcopacy, 4to, 1641 ; a copy of the first 
edition of the Areopagitica, 4to, 1644, fetched ten guineas. Many very interesting 
books, poetical pamphlets, books relating to the Lauder controversy, and others, 
were sold in lots, so that it is not possible here to record the prices they fetched. 


HE same auctioneers on July 21st and 22nd sold some important books. Chief 

among these was a beautiful copy of The Whole Woorkes of George Gascoigne 
squyre, 4to, 1587, in the original vellum binding ; this book, which is the first 
ollected edition of Gascoigne, fetched £145. An uncut copy, in the original boards, 
f Keats’s Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and other poems, 1820, brought in 
82, and a Kelmscott Chaucer, folio, 1896, £116. There were also a number of early 
printed books, of which the one to fetch the highest price—{74—was the Dita Mundi 
f Uberti, printed at Vicentia in 1474. 


COPY of the first folio Shakespeare, 1623, was sold at Christie’s on July 25th 
for £1000 ; it was not a perfect copy, but was of special interest in that it contained 
he very rare cancelled leaf with the end of Romeo and fuliet on one side and the 
eginning of Troilus and Cressida on the other. Apparently only two other such 
opies are known, one in the collection of the late Mr. Burdett-Coutts, and the other 
the Folger Library in New York. Mr. Sabin was the buyer of this third copy. 
other item in the same sale was one of several extant manuscripts of Burns’s Tam 
)’ Shanter ; this fetched £500, also from Mr. Sabin. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


R. EVERARD MEYNELL has had the misfortune to fall ill, and has con- : 

sequently had to suspend business for a time. He has gone to America in search | 
of health. It is to be hoped that his voyage will do him much good, and that his 
absence from London will not be a long one, for he is a bookseller of a type which is 
both rare and welcome. | 

ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO, who are now established in their new | 

premises at No. 1 King Street, St. James’s, 5.W.1, have just issued their | 
latest catalogue, No. 194, which forms the third part of their new alphabetical list _ 
of English: Literature. This part covers the entries from Charles II to Sir Wilham 
Davenant. The most important item is a collection of two hundred and sixteen quarto 
poetical pamphlets formed by Horace Walpole during the years 1762-1790, and bound 
by him in twenty-two volumes. A special title-page, with a vignette view of Strawberry 
Hill House, was printed at Strawberry Hill, to bind up with these poems, and each 
volume has a list of contents in Walpole’s writing written on the end-paper. A great 
number of the poems are also annotated by Walpole, and in some cases he has written 
on the exact date of publication, and, in the case of anonymous poems, the name of 
the author. The price of this collection, which is of the greatest interest, is £375. 
Another important item is a copy of the 1602 folio edition of Samuel Daniel’s Works, 
which the catalogue describes as ‘‘ believed to be the finest copy known, and unique 
in such perfect state ” ; for this £200 is asked. There are, of course, also many cheaper 
books ; among them is a nice series of first editions of poems by Charles Churchill, 
which range in price from 9s. for The Author, 4to, 1763, to ten guineas for The Rosctad, 
4to, 1761. These catalogues, which it is always an especial pleasure to receive, are 
really valuable works of reference for collectors of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
English literature. 


M&: LESLIE CHAUNDY is connected with two bookshops, the one at 104 
High Street, Oxford, and the other at 4o Maddox Street, London, W. 1. 
Both these shops have taken to issuing catalogues in the form of broadsheets, and 
the two first numbers, one from Oxford and one from London, are before me as I 
write. In the latter is an item which is particularly interesting to Stevenson collectors | 
—the proof-sheets of Memories and Portraits, which appeared as an octavo in 1887. | 
Since that date these proofs, which are bound in red buckram with a leather back, 
have been in the hands of one of Stevenson’s friends. The text shows many excisions 
and additions in the author’s hand, and there is part of a cancelled ending to the book. 
After the sentence finishing with the words ‘‘ and write the novel of Society instead 
of the romance of Man ” there comes another sentence, which Stevenson has crossed 
out : “ ‘This is an age in literature of near vision and precise detail ; no high organisation | 
rules in our work ; thought flies low ; the wordy . . .” Here, however, comes the end. 
of a page, and the final leaf was apparently destroyed by Stevenson, and we cannot 


find out how the book originally ended. Which perhaps, as it was obviously the writer’s 
intention, is quite as well. 


W: have all of us, I suppose, had to perform the difficult task of writing | 
“characters ” for past servants. Or, at least, we have had to assist our wives | 
in that very difficult form of literary composition, from which it is so often hard | 
to emerge both truthfully and charitably. And I am very sure that none of us has | 
tackled a nasty situation so well as Sir Richard Arkwright did, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, when of a former servant, Thomas Stenson, he wrote that 
he “ Upwards of two years since, quitted my service, in which he was only six | 


; 
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months. He was not at that time very steady, being not only fond of liquor, but on 
several occasions inattentive to his duty, more especially when he was upon errands, 
which latter fault was the immediate cause of his abruptly quitting my service. He 
may have seen the folly of his conduct and have reformed, and in that case he would 
make a good servant, being very quick about his business.” No one could say fairer 
than that! This letter is offered for 25s. by Messrs. Frank Hollings, of 7 Great 
Turnstile, W.C. 1, in their latest catalogue, No. 131, which consists chiefly of auto~ 
graph letters and manuscripts. There are also letters from Dr. Johnson and Words- 
worth (described as ‘‘ Celebrated Poet Laureate”’), among others. The signed 
manuscript of Mr. de la Mare’s poem The Listeners is priced three guineas, and {25 
is asked for that (partly typewritten) of Mr. Chesterton’s A Short History of England. 


Ibe firm of Davis & Orioli, of 24 Museum Street, W.C.1, seems to attack book 
f collecting from both ends, so to speak, for it usually issues its catalogues in 
couples, the one dealing chiefly with Jncunabula and the other with modern books. 
Once more they have followed this procedure with their lists Nos. 30, New Series 
| (Incunabula), and 12 (Modern Books). The former I regret that I cannot, from 
considerations of space, do more than mention here, but in the latter there are one 
_ or two points that I feel I must comment upon. For one thing, it has cleared up for 
'me a minor mystery of modern literature, about which I have from time to time 
puzzled my head. Who was Richard Honeywood, the author of two of the Flying 
Flame booklets? I have in my day made several guesses, all apparently wrong. 
Messrs. Davis & Orioli here tell us (I presume correctly) that he was the late C. Lovat 
Fraser. His two chap-books are in this list, one at 7s. 6d. and the other at 5s. 6d. 
_ Another piece of news to me is that Mr. W. H. Hudson did a set of seven pamphlets 
_ for the Society for the Protection of Birds, between the years 1894 and 1907 ; and the 
| set is here offered for £2 15s. Apart from these things there are several items, well 
_ known as books, but interesting from the point of view of prices, among them W. de la 
Mare’s Songs of Childhood, 1902, for seven guineas, and J. Masefield’s Salt Water 
Ballads, 1902, for fifteen—and sold at that too ! 


ATALOGUE No. 21 of Mr. Herbert E. Gorfin, of 1 Walerand Road, Lewisham, 

4S.E. 13, also shows that the fashion for modern first editions is not yet, at any 
rate, on the wane. A set of the four booklets privately printed for John Masefield in 
1916 at Letchworth, in the original grey wrappers, is priced £21, and a first edition 
of John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, 1918, cost £6 tos. Another list which also 
contains many first editions of living writers is that (No. 60) of Messrs. Lamley & Co., 
of 1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, S.W. 7, who offer a good selection of books by George 
Moore, Walter de la Mare, Arnold Bennett, John Masefield, H. G. Wells, W. B. 
Yeats, and others. 
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Municipal School of Arts and Crafts, Vienna. 


THE ASHENDENE “SANTA CHIARA” 


R. ST. JOHN HORNBY bought at the Vernon sale in 1918 a small 
manuscript life of St. Clare of Assisi, the disciple of St. Francis and the 
foundress of the Order of Poor Clares, which still keeps the Franciscan 
rule in its primitive severity. The life is written in Italian. Its author was 

Ugolini Verini, a Florentine poet, who died in 1505. He wrote it for the nuns at the 
convent of Santa Chiara Novella ; and Mr. Hornby’s manuscript, beautifully written 
in a delicate humanistic hand, is perhaps the identical copy presented to that convent. 
The life had been lost for over three hundred years until its identity was established 
after Mr. Hornby had bought the manuscript. It now appears for the first time in 
print (on the title-page it is said rather bullishly to be “ reprinted from the original 
manuscript’). As presented in Mr. Hornby’s beautiful ‘‘ Subiaco ”’ type, it makes 
one of the pleasantest of the smaller issues of the Ashendene Press. It is bound in 
that limp binding with which the output of the private presses from the Kelmscott 
Press downwards has made us familiar. The grain and the buff tones of the goat-skin, 
however, provide a pleasing variation in colour and texture from the white vellum 
used for the Kelmscott books. 

These limp bindings of vellum or parchment were, of course, a common form of | 
covering books in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. They were then 
known as “ forrel,” a name which has since become somewhat degraded, and is 
only used nowadays, not of the binding itself, but as a name for that inner and 
inferior parchment skin which is used chiefly for binding a cheaper class of account- 
books. Its derivation from a diminutive of the Old French forre, a sheath, explains . 
how it got its former meaning. 


WRAPPERED BOOKS 


be ee booksellers and English readers do not as a rule like wrappered books. . 
The wrapper is too readily torn and soiled. But for the smaller and lighter kind . 
of book I wonder that publishers do not more often use what, with the older meaning + 
of the word in mind, I may call a paper forrel. I mean the kind of wrapper used in a 
pamphlet on the Irish question by A. E., which Mr. Fisher Unwin has lately published. | 


x 
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The wrapper in this case is of “ Japon,” a tough substitute for the still tougher 
Japanese vellum, which is the strongest of all papers. The Inner and the Outer Ireland 
1s a small quarto of four sections sewn in the usual way. The “ Japon ”’ cover is 
drawn on and glued to the back, having been cut wide enough to allow of a generous 


- overlap at the fore-edge. This overlap is turned over the end-papers and there 


secured by tipping it with paste. Greater strength might have been got by pasting 
the entire cover over the ends. Even as it is, the joints of the back and the corners 
have the combined strength of the wrapper and end-papers instead of the unsupported 
strength of the wrapper alone. Unlike the ordinary wrapper, therefore, it does not 
readily get torn or dog-eared. For a satisfactory cover of this kind the paper must 
be strong but not too thick. The discriminating printer will therefore set aside most 
of the sophisticated ‘‘ cover-papers ” with which the paper-agents seek to beguile 
him, and choose instead a paper crisp and strong of fibre—a hand-made or mould- 
made rag-paper, or a strong loan, or even a simple wrapping-paper, such as a kraft 
or a manila. Japanese vellum is admirable both for its printing surface and its tough- 
ness, but it is costly, as well as apt to soil. Such paper bindings as these, besides 
their low cost as compared with cloth cases, offer the printer a field for whatever gay 
decoration his resources and his good taste may suggest. Even if he use nothing else, 
he can at least use fine lettering, the best decoration of all. 


HARVARD AND FINE PRINTING 


oy of the purposes of these Notes is to give printers a better conceit of them- 
selves and to give to any lay reader a better conceit of the printer’s work. But I have 
never ventured to claim for printing a place-among the fine arts. It is pleasant to find 
that the Faculty of Arts and Sciences at Harvard includes in the Syllabus for the 
Division of the Fine Arts a course on the History of the Printed Book. The lectures are 
given by that well-known bookman, Dr. Winship, the Librarian of the Harry Elkins 
Widener Collection. The purpose and scope may be gathered from the Syllabus : 
This course is intended for men who are interested in books as objects of art, and 
who desire to possess or to produce beautiful books. The lectures on the history 
of printing and its subsidiary crafts will be supplemented by discussions of the charac- 
teristic qualities which affect the excellence and the value of any volume. The physical 
make-up of a book and the conditions governing its manufacture will be explained with 
sufficient detail to provide a basis for sound judgment of the quality of any piece of work. 


It is odd to find the ‘‘ commercial value ”’ of books included in the Syllabus—as though 
a Slade Professor were to lecture upon prices at Christie’s. But it is good that Harvard 
should recognise the history and practice of printing as a field for liberal study. 


VIENNESE CHILDREN AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


s I HE collection of paintings and woodcuts by Viennese children which 

aroused so much interest when exhibited at Knightsbridge last winter is now 
“on tour” in the provinces. Just now it may be seen at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
where, by a happy coincidence, the conference on New Ideals in Education has lately 
been held. The exhibition poster bears a reproduction of “ The Tourney,” which is 
shown on the first page of these Notes in a much-reduced size. The original was 


designed and cut on linoleum by a child of fourteen. In these Notes I have more than 
once suggested how useful a material linoleum may be to the printer. ‘This wonderful 


exhibition of children’s work suggests that with saner methods of training than as 
yet prevail in these countries a revival of Graphic Art may date from the school or even 


the sery. 
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THE EXPURGATION OF THE CLASSICS 
(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I was glad to see in THE Lonpon Mercury for August your protest against the 

pedantry that insists on retaining in the stage version of such a play as Ben Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair all the gross humours that are so disagreeable a feature of the play and 
of so much else in Elizabethan dramatic literature. 

We may or may not be more virtuous than our Elizabethan ancestors, but we have surely 
made some advances in exterior observances, and it is, to say the least, irksome, in perusing 
the plays of Jonson and of some of his contemporaries, to be brought up with a jolt against 
passages and scenes that offend the most elementary sense of decency. How much more 
offensive are these things when they are put into the mouths of the refined men and women 
of the present stage ! 

In fact, however, this controversy was settled for us more than a hundred years ago 
by Charles Lamb. You will remember how he treats of the matter in the Preface to his 
Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets. “ I have,” he says, “‘ expunged, without ceremony, 
all that which the writers had better never have written that forms the objection so often 
repeated to the promiscuous reading of Fletcher, Massinger, and some others.” 

There is no higher authority. If Lamb made no bones about expurgating the Elizabethans 
for the library, the Phenix Society need not scruple in future to expurgate them for the 
stage. 

Bor myself, I should like to see the same practice followed in other branches of literature. 
Take the Journal to Stella, for instance. In that delightful book there are perhaps a dozen 
passages that are intolerably offensive. They constitute no more than a tiny fraction of the 
whole narrative, but they infect and poison it. They are veritable flies in a precious ointment. 
Why not expunge them ‘“‘ without ceremony ” from any future edition of the Fournal ? 
Given an editor of acknowledged tact and discernment, we should most of us be willing, 
I think, to leave to his unfettered discretion the discharge of this humble sanitary duty — 
Yours, etc., 


August 8th. CrcIL HARMSWORTH. 


[We don’t go so far as Mr. Harmsworth about printed books.—EpiTor.] 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM’S 
REMAINS 


(To the Editor of THe LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, in his edition of 1893, says : ‘‘ There have been two 
editions of Hallam’s Remains previous to the present one.” He then gives the collations 
of the privately-printed first edition and of the edition of 1863 (he says 1862). 

Sir Israel Gollancz, in his edition of 1899 (appended to the Temple Classics Jn Memoriam) 
speaks of the second edition of 1863, and mentions that it contains an essay on Petrarch. 
As a matter of fact the edition cited is really the fourth, and, in all, five editions of this 
work were published prior to 1893. They are as follows : 

1. The privately printed edition of 1834. 

2. Remains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry Hallam. Vattene in pace, alma beata e 
bella. Ariosto. Originally printed in 1834. Privately printed. 1853. 8vo, pp. lx, 305. 

_ Until quite recently there was no copy of this edition in the British Museum, nor does 
it appear in the printed catalogue of any library to which I have referred. It was unknown 
to Martin and to Dobell, and indeed appears to be even rarer than the very rare first 
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edition. My copy bears the inscription (in Mrs. Hallam’s hand ? ): “ William A. B. Cator ; 
In memory of the Editor. 1860.” This, of course, was the year after the historian’s death. 
The book contains everything in the edition of 1834-except the Greek lines ‘‘ Ex Inferis 
Dantis ” (which, by the way, have never been reprinted) and the prose essay “ Theodiczea 
_ Novissima.” 
_ 3. The sheets of the above edition were reissued with a fresh title-page and a portrait 
in 1863. This, the first edition which was put on sale, is Mr. Le Gallienne’s second edition. 
4. A reprint of the whole work appeared later in the same year (1863). The title-page 
agrees with that given by Mr. Le Gallienne, save that the words “ New Edition,” in capitals, 
appear between “ Ariosto” and “ with portrait.” This edition is identical with editions 
two and three, save that the essay “‘ Theodiczea Novissima ” is reprinted from the first 
edition, and that for the first time are reprinted the essays on Burke, Petrarch, and Voltaire, 
which originally appeared in the Gallery of Portraits, published by the Society for the 
Ag of Useful Knowledge. This is Sir Israel Gollancz’ second edition. 8vo, pp. lx, 
393. 
5. ‘The sheets of the above edition were reissued with a fresh title-page in 1869.—Yours, 


etc., 
32 Granville Gardens, Ealing Common, W.5. July 3oth. pupresalit: LON BROOKS. 


BOXING IN LITERATURE 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I am greatly surprised to find no mention in this article of the famous prize- 
Wfight in The Amazing Marriage (George Meredith) which R. Le Gallienne, in his 
George Meredith, says: “‘ Contains ... the best prize-fight since Hazlitt, or, should I 
not say, George Borrow” (page 196).—Yours, etc., 7, Mf, CHarTeRS MACPHERSON. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. August 5. 


LOVAT FRASER’S LAST WORK 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I notice that in the short article on Lovat Fraser, printed on page 409 of the 
August issue of THE LONDON MERCURY, you state : 

‘“* Helicon Hill, lately published by Messrs. Selwyn & Blount, is perhaps the last book 
which Lovat Fraser decorated. . . .” 

May I ask you to point out that since the publication of this volume Mr. Lovat Fraser 
illustrated in colour and in black and white an edition of The Beggar’s Opera, by John Gay? 
It was his last work, and he completed it only a few weeks before his death. This book 
is to be published during September by my firm. I think that your readers will be interested 
in this, and perhaps you will be good enough to make this slight correction ?—Yours, etc., 


: SypDNEY S. PAWLING. 
20-21 Bedford Street, London, W.C.z. August 5th. 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


HE publication of Lady Gregory’s book on Hugh Lane’s Life and Achieve- 

ments revives again the controversy over the proper destination of Lane’s 

famous collection of modern pictures, which is actually in possession of the 

London National Gallery. It is a controversy all the important facts of 
which have long been available to the public in both countries, and one which, for 
all practical purposes, might have seemed to have been closed three years ago when 
the London National Gallery decisively declared its intention to stand on its legal 
rights in the matter. Still—perhaps owing to their political experiences !—Irishmen 
do not easily take an English official ‘‘ No” as final, especially when, as in the particular 
case of the Lane pictures, there exists a considerable independent English sympathy for 
the Irish claim. No Irishman who has any access to English opinion likes, therefore, 
to omit any new opportunity that may occur for restating the main argument in favour 
of the return of the pictures to their former home in Dublin. 

There is in Dublin no disputing the legal right of the National Gallery. ‘This right 
might be disturbed (and Mr. W. B. Yeats is persuaded that it will be disturbed) by 
Act of Parliament ; but it does actually exist. Lane bequeathed the pictures to the 
National Gallery in London in a properly attested and regularised document. The 
codicil in which he indicated his change of mind was unwitnessed, and consequently 
without legal force. But there is strong evidence that this codicil represented Lane’s 
final and decisive intentions, and this evidence includes a statement of the Curator 
of the Dublin Gallery, who saw Lane on his last day in Dublin, before departure for 
America (Lane lost his life on the return journey on the Lusitania), and heard him 
say that he wished to bring the pictures back to Ireland. There is also the testimony 
of Mr. George Russell, who, meeting Lane in that same week, was reassured that 
Dublin would ‘‘ have the pictures all right.’”” Some of the upholders of the claim of 
the National Gallery, like Mr. Aitken and Mr. MacColl, have concerned themselves 
to show that there is a moral as well as a legal side to the case for London. It is scarcely 
denied that Lane’s last wishes were in favour of Dublin. But Lane was not in a position 
to realise his last wishes in this respect, because, an anonymous correspondent in the 
Times asserts, he was ‘“‘ bound ” otherwise “‘ by a promise.’’ Neither Mr. MacColl nor 
Mr. Aitken has made such a definite assertion ; according to their evidence, Lane, 
a few years before his death, was ‘‘ prepared ” to give his French pictures to whichever 
city seemed first ready to show some appreciation. This was only an “ idea,” says 
Lady Gregory in her book, one to which Lane did not consider himself to be in 
any way committed. London, as a matter of fact, showed ‘‘ some appreciation ” ; 
but so also did Dublin—and Lane seems to have been satisfied with the character 
of Dublin’s appreciation. ‘“‘I will be content,” he told the Curator of the Dublin 
Gallery, “if the Corporation reaffirms its already expressed intention of building a 
(new) gallery.” 

Lane had brought his pictures to London in a fit of disappointment over the reception 
of his artistic plans for Dublin—the unfavourable features of this reception were 
rather exaggerated at the time, and perhaps Lady Gregory inclines to exaggerate 
them now when she names the codicil picturesquely a ‘‘ Codicil of Forgiveness.” 
It is only fair to observe that the Dublin Corporation had never refused to provide 
ee mmodation for Lane’s pictures, which were temporarily housed in one 
: ; e ig, Aa fae emp of Dublin. What they refused to agree to was the 

u eA een or building a gallery Florentine-wise across the Liffey, a project 
on which Lane suddenly set his heart. The design had great elements of attraction ; 
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but the arguments advanced against this particular site were neither wholly Philistine 
nor factious. Clever and stupid things were said on both sides, side issues were raised, 
some of them personal and vulgar ; in the midst of it all Lane returned the subscription 
that had been raised for the gallery-fund, and more or less let it be known that his 
_ Irish illusions had been shattered. He left behind him, of course, the many fine gifts 
that he had already made; these, with numbers of other pictures that had been 
collected through his energy, remain in the Harcourt Street house to this day ; what 
he took with him to London was his famous French loan, including Manet’s Eva 
Gonzalez, which he afterwards sold. A year or two later, however, Lane was appointed 
Director of the Dublin National Gallery, much to his satisfaction—and again he began 
to bear gifts to his native country. There was no further cause of quarrel between 
him and it ; the appointment had the support of many persons who had disapproved 
of the bridge site ; one of Lane’s best friends throughout was Alderman Thomas 
Kelly, who was elected Lord Mayor of the first Corporation in which Sinn Fein had 
a majority. 
* * * * * * 


This book is not Lady Gregory’s first attempt at biography. Many years ago she 
published a Life of Sir William Gregory, which is a very valuable document of nine- 
teenth-century Ireland. Her Life of Lane has not the solid merits of that book. But 
in the interval Lady Gregory had discovered the world of Irish folk and legend and 
made a corner .of it her own ; and in this world little store is set on accurate dates, 
on historical sequence, indexing, and other desiderata of conventionally composed 
biographies. It was not altogether Lane’s world ; but Lady Gregory fits him into it 
with the ingenuity we expect from the author of Hyacinth Halvey and Spreading the 
News. He becomes a legend, a mythical figure, supported mainly by oral tradition. 
The inconsequences of Lady Gregory’s narrative, her airy words and domestic 
interpolations produce a quite delightful and original effect. They are, besides, 
artfully designed (with an eye for the return of these French pictures !) to show 
where Lane really belonged, and confute the claims upon him that the London art 
critics have made, 

Lane’s death fell at about the end of an epoch in Ireland, the ideals of which were 
but half fulfilled. With the war, and then the rebellion of 1916, everything was changed 
in Ireland ; and the political side of the Irish Revival became the predominant one. 
Some of the earlier workers in the movement, like Synge and Lane himself, died 
before they had obtained full recognition from their own country ; a few chose to 
follow new fashions or to seek fortune and fame outside of Ireland ; of others, grown 
old, little is now heard. Never perhaps were there so many fingers of distinguished 
people in an Irish pie as during the ten or fifteen years before the war : Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. W. B. Yeats, the elder Mr. Yeats, Lady Gregory, Mr. George Moore, 
ZE., Synge, Dr. Douglas Hyde, Mr. Edward Martyn, Mr. Standish O’Grady, Mrs. 
J. R. Green, Sir William Orpen—to recapitulate the principal names. But it would 
be a mistake to make Lady Gregory’s book, or any other story of the same period, 
an occasion for melancholy reflections. Much of the achievement survives: the 
Gaelic League, the Abbey Theatre School of Anglo-Irish drama, the modern art 
collection, the co-operative societies, the growth of which was so greatly stimulated 
by the brilliant economic writings of Mr. George Russell. All these things can, even 
- under present conditions, rely for their protection and development upon a vast 
amount of disinterested labour. The deadening scepticism of public opinion, which 
was the worst enemy of men like Lane, seems to have been almost entirely 
overcome. Yet the handicap which present conditions lay upon all forms of artistic 
and literary endeavour is tremendous. Some courage and confidence are required to 
run a theatre when curfew laws are in operation ; to propose building a gallery out 
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of public funds when all public funds are earmarked for compensating victims of the 
rival military forces which now hold the country 1n their grip ; to collect materials for 
writing Irish history when one’s papers may be at any moment seized under suspicion 
of being seditious documents. ; 
The position of Irish historical studies affords a good illustration of an effect of the 
Irish Revival that is certain to be permanent. When there is a new efflorescence of the 
Irish or Anglo-Irish mind, and a historian of genius appears, the debt of Ireland to 
scholars like Mrs. Green and Mr. John MacNeill will be quickly permanent. Irish 
history will never again be written in the old style now that researches among original 
sources have rehabilitated the Gaelic influence. Mrs. Green has shown how long after 
the coming of the Normans the native civilisation, industrial, political, and artistic, 
retained a creative force and continued to exercise a compulsion upon the invader. 
This was a perfectly new discovery ; previously even the “ patriotic historian ”” never 
dreamt that Irish opposition to Norman feudalism had any other reason than a 
natural and instinctive objection to dispossession on the part of the natives. The 
notion of a conflict—and by no means an unequal one—between two forms of society 
never occurred even to Thierry, who consecrated many noble pages of his Anglo- 
Norman Canquest to the Irish struggle (‘‘ the most noble example ever offered by a 
nation,” he called it). Thierry seems to have had no clue to Irish history, except that 
the Irish always loved what their conqueror hated, hated what their conqueror 
desired ; if the English were Papal, the Irish were anti-Pope ; when England turned 
from Rome, the Irish sacrificed themselves to the Roman Church ; Ireland was Royalist 
when England was Republic, Republican when England was Royalist, and so on, the 
race finding its reason for existence in this opposition. In the new facts brought to 
light by Mrs. Green there is material for many suggestive theses, one of which James 
Connolly sketched in his Labour in Irish History. There will be exaggeration of the 
living significance of these facts ; historians of the new school will forget that English 
influence has had a part in the making of modern Ireland, that it is an indestructible 
element of modern Ireland ; but a vast amount of rubbishy tradition, founded by war 
propagandists centuries ago and surviving into our lifetime, has been cleared away 
for ever. There is a passage in Mr. Moore’s novel Muskn in which a West of Ireland 
Peer, who is supposed to be highly educated and to have a taste for French poetry, 
observes that in the seventeenth century people lived in Ireland naked—-speaking Latin 
habitually—without furniture, or tapestries, or painting, or bath. This is the sort of 
thing that people believed twenty years ago, and that Mr. Moore perhaps is now alone 
in believing. And even Mr. Moore is not entirely lost to Ireland, however badly he may 
speak of his country in opinionated moments. Has he not baptized his wonderful new 
printing press with a Gaelic title, and in the latest of his sumptuous publications, 
Heéloise and Abélard, tampered with the story of Godfrey Rudel, making the far-off 
princess wait for her singer in a castle by an Irish lake instead of on the sun-baked 
sands of Tripoli? Mr. Moore, after his brief enthusiasm for Gaelic ideals, has 
readopted the standpoint which is so well described in his earlier novels, and which 
was the standpoint of his own caste in the ’eighties. “ Nothing lasts in Ireland but the 
priests,’ observes another character in Muslin. “ And now let us forget Ireland as 
so many have done before us.” The commonplaces of thirty years ago have now the 
appearance of affectations ; and when Mr. Moore declares that Ireland has no destiny 
save to produce the finest herdsmen in the world, and that to talk of any future (or 
past) of art and letters in Ireland is waste of breath, he can provoke among his 
compatriots only the smile that has always indulged his effort to be original. What, 
after all, do his disavowals matter, seeing that he continues to add to Irish literature 
beautiful books, stories which, even though they be set in Judea or Touraine, are full 
of patches of Irish landscape and of remembered observations of character in Dublin 


or Mayo? 
J. M. HONE 
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Anbe LER FROM «ITALY 


Florence, August 1921. 


ITERARY genera to-day are universally arranged on a false system, one 
well designed to classify works of art in view of their didactic scope, but 
inadequate to provide criteria of zsthetic judgment, inasmuch as every 
work of art obeys one law only, that of its own genesis. 

But the critic no longer goes to school with Aristotle, Longinus, or Boileau. He 
measures the value of a work of art not by its correspondence to an abstract scheme. 
He takes literary genera into consideration only when it is a matter of demonstrating 
how much loss the author has suffered by conformity to the law of some type-model 
which obeys its own laws. 

Every age has its literary vogue, because the great public, which seeks in art the 
satisfaction of a practical rather than a wholly zsthetic need, demands from authors 
works that correspond to the type that best satisfies its need of the moment. So that 
the label “literary genus ” is, in a certain sense, the expression of what the public 
expects to find in a work of art, and enters in it as a formative element, or deformative 
rather, whenever the author is willing to follow the law that governs another work. 

The theocratic society of the Middle Ages, which only conceived of poetry as the 
handmaid of its rhetoric, imposed on the poet a moral and educative purpose. To-day 
the industrial society of the middle classes tends rather to demand amusement, 
frequently of the vulgarest kind. The ideal in the Middle Ages was the didactic 
poem ; to-day it is the short story ; but with this difference that while the medizval 
poet commonly believed the current conception of his art to be true, and little 
valued whatever of his work was not glossed over with allegory, contrariwise the 
modern poet, if he does indulge the taste of the crowd by writing stories, only does 
so for a market. 

This one-sidedness of the public taste, tending ever towards the short story—nay, 
to a particular type of story, the shocker—has spoilt even the best novelists, such as 
Panzini himself, who in his latest volumes has not refrained from the scurrility and 
commonness of the story of commerce, and it has caused some of our young poets 
whose stream of inspiration is real though slender to lose acquaintance with their 
own world, their own artistic ability, and join the story-writers’ herd. Lately we 
watched Aido Palazzeschi weighing out his ironical and ropewalking fancies dressed 
up again in the slovenly prose of his short stories (IJ Re Bello) ; to-day we see Corrado 
Govoni vainly forcing himself to string the gems and glass beads alike of his imagery 
on a worn-out thread, the decrepit fable of a short story. The book’s very title, 
A Little Rose-Coloured Poison (Piccolo veleno color di rosa), shows his intention. of 
attracting the gourmets of cruel and shameless immodesty. 

And whoever read only the short stories of Govoni would get a very poor idea 
of his talent. His desire to write marketable stories is so evident in their tone that 
it appears to me ridiculous to seek any deeper psychological explanation of their 
_ publication. One might indeed be tempted to believe that Govoni, who has hitherto 
written mostly lyrics and short prose pieces (besides an immature drama of no signifi- 
cance), had wished, with this book, to organise around an architectonic nucleus the 
chaos of his imaginative lyrical poetry, to build in perspective, being no longer 
satisfied with his poetry, which is justly likened to Oriental painting in two dimensions. 
But the book is not so much, what such an explanation would make us believe, the 
index of an inward psychological experience, as really one more example into what 
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deviation and error the dominant taste can seduce an author who accepts as a literary 
genus what happens to be the order of the day. 

To know the real Govoni, acquaintance with whose good work is worth while, one 
must read his volumes of verse ; not the earliest, which taste too much of the writing 
of d’Annunzio and modern French and Flemish poets like Jammes and Rodenbach ; 
but L’inaugurazione della Primavera (The Inauguration of. Spring), wherein he frees 
himself from the formula of the decadent manner and sings a native song inspired 
by the fertile and tranquil fields and the red market towns of his country of Ferrara ; 
and ceasing to force himself to see in Ferrara a second edition of Bruges-la-morte, 
twines long festoons of freshly-blooming images, now luxurious, now grotesque, 
with a boy’s pleasure in decoration that cares little for general effect and harmony 
of design, but follows the whim of the moment. Govoni gives the effect of a child 
that continually loses the main road to run hither and thither in the meadows after 
the butterflies that charm him with their rustling wings, the sonorous drone of 
monstrous insects, the gossamer hanging weightlessly in the wind. _ 

His poems are catalogues of objects and images placed side by side without selection, 
so that among metaphors worthy of a mechanical scientist (for example, he calls a 
peal of bells ‘‘ the light artillery of paradise,” a fancy which reminds us of one of the 
inventions, grotesque to us, of Milton), we find fresh images, simple and light, that 
seem born in the mind of a child with newly-opened eyes astonished to behold spring 
for the first time. Govoni’s poetry lies wholly in a profusion of decorative motives. 
In vain would one seek a backbone in these verses of his, sometimes harmonious, 
sometimes dripping like bad prose, or a metaphysical substratum to his poetic world. 
When he has tried to organise his images around a central melody he has not known 
how to do other than to follow the track trodden by others. The value of his poetry 
lies rather in his single images than in the novelty of his themes, which he usually 
shares with the other representatives of his poetic method, which flourished in Italy 
a few years ago under the name of Provincialism. 

The poets of this school (their customary grouping is based only on the affinity 
of their poetic world ; no real provincial school in the sense of a master with disciples 
longer exists in Italy) took for subject the monotonous and melancholy life of dead 
cities, the miserable desolation of the provincial Sunday, the sadness of the old strange 
relics which we see in the great halls of ancient houses. They listened with a feeling 
of grief-stricken homesickness to the convent-bell, to the street-organ, to the 
unfashionable songs of Naples. They revelled in the pale sensations of the 
convalescent. They purveyed us comfits white and flavourless indeed, but wrapped 
in celestial paper and tied with gold thread. They sang of their insipid and mildly 
sensual love for provincial maidens ; their sentimental passion for lovers whom age 
had withered. In short, they endeavoured to cloak their own poverty of imagination 
with borrowed motives, chiefly from the French. And as they were acquainted with 
their poverty, they suffered a little, but not to take their punishment so seriously 
that they could not outwardly still smile the tired smile of the masculine flirt. 

This ironical and crepuscular school represents, in modern Italian poetry, beside 
the works of Carducci, d’Annunzio, and Pascoli, what the side showrooms of little 
Dutch genre paintings represent beside the great halls given to the great masters. 

The first of them in order of time is Sergio Corazzini, who died of phthisis at the 
age of twenty in 1907, leaving a tiny volume of verses wherein one meets those 
provincial motives which I have emphasised, but also some irony in a delicious 
short poem which is perhaps the very best thing he wrote, Dialogo di marionette. 
But the most popular poet of them is Guido Gozzano, who also died of phthisis in 
1916. He provides the provincial method’s completest formula ; the townsman tired 
out by too much refinement, he occupies himself singing the good familiar things so 
droll and unfashionable. He feels homesickness for his simple and silly loves, in which 
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sense he has written a little masterpiece, La Signorina Felicita, and he, too, conscious 
at last of the bareness which his delusions mask, breaks on purpose the flowing 
harmonies of his verse with the plash of ironical mournfulness and strident 
dissonances. 

Another shade of the provincial school is represented by Marino Moretti’s Poesie 
scritte col lapis. Moretti sings, if verse so like prose can be said to sing, the poetry 
of insignificant things, of common and domestic objects. He feels with simplicity 
simple things. i 

But of them all perhaps Aldo Palazzeschi is the most spontaneous, the least nourished 
on literature. He combines things banal and common into whimsical arabesques. 
He constructs grotesque fibs with the fancifulness of a naughty child. For him the 
poet is a born mountebank who sings solely for the pleasure of so doing (he once took 
part for a short time in the Futurist movement). And it gives one a curious impression 
to see liberty invoked just by a poet of this kind, as if he needed ever more space to 
express that boundless poetical world of his, while in reality he, like all the others 
whom I have named, has in his heart only infinite barrenness and tedium, while being 
a mediocrity he cannot feel his tedium tragically, only ironically. 

Irony is normally the final landing-place of these poets, though to say so is to deny 
them by implication the poet’s title. The real poet feels his world profoundly and 
with an enthusiasm that absorbs everything. He cannot take the critical posture of 
irony towards it. The ironist is detached from the objects he observes. He does not 
take them seriously. He cannot enter into the heart of being. And the consciousness 
of his impotence mingles bitterness for something absent with his smile, and gives 
a slight flavour of sorrow and an appearance of profundity to his empty illusions. 


MARIO PRAZ 
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A LETTER FROM AMERICA 


South Yarmouth, August 1921 


HE recent publication of a study of The American Novel, by Mr. Carl 

Van Doren, editor of The Nation (N.Y.), affords an occasion for sober 

meditation on that subject—meditation, to be precise, not so much on 

the American novel as on the American critical attitude towards it. I have 
not read Mr. Van Doren’s book: all I have read is Mr. Mencken’s praise of it in 
The Nation. We are perhaps safe in taking Mr. Mencken’s word that it is a pretty 
fair survey of the subject, if we except, to paraphrase Mr. Mencken, a slight bias 
in favour of Cooper. That is the only exception Mr. Mencken makes. He says 
nothing of Mr. Van Doren’s treatment of Hawthorne, nor is there any mention of 
Herman Melville. Is Melville discussed by Mr. Van Doren, and, if so, is he placed, as 
he should be, with Hawthorne and James, as one of our three “ best ” ? Probably not ; 
for Mr. Van Doren does not appear to be exceptionally enthusiastic over James, nor, 
for that matter, any more than Mr. Mencken, especially intelligent about him. 

In fact, Mr. Mencken is delighted with Mr. Van Doren for his recognition of the 
“ artificiality’ and ‘‘ superficiality” of “‘ James, the man.” With characteristic 
hyperbole Mr. Mencken touches off a handful of verbal fireworks of his own 4 propos 
of James’s incessant and myopic preoccupation with a “ furious study of the wings of 
butterflies : that there were also jackasses, hyenas, codfish, Congressmen, lice, cobras, 
and scorpions in the world apparently never occurred to him.” It is appropriate, I 
think, to regard a statement of this sort, as also the concise indictment of James as 
“ artificial” and “‘ superficial,’ with the blankest astonishment. To be perfectly 
fair, I should add that in Mr. Mencken’s opinion Mr. Van Doren does complete 
justice to James, the artist—“ savors the least virtue.”” But how much does that mean ? 
To see James as nothing but a biologist obsessed with a furious study of the wings of 
butterflies is to see him not at ail. ‘To indict him for artificiality and superficiality is 
to betray a total, a blinding lack of understanding. If it were necessary to refute so 
absurd a notion one could do so out of the very earliest and most immature work of 
James—out of the Notes and Reviews, contributed by him to the North American 
Review, in his twenty-first and twenty-second years, and now published by the 
Dunster Book House. 

But it is not, of course, worth refuting. More engaging for the analyst is that other 
notion, that James wrote only of butterflies ; with its implication that as James failed 
altogether to see life in true perspective, or even, for that matter, to see it at all, he was 
therefore not a great novelist. What we encounter here is not merely a disastrous 
ignorance of the whole “ idea ” of James : it is, more importantly, a light on a critical 
attitude, common in America, toward the novel. I do not refer to the mere “ best- 
seller,” but to the so-called “serious” novel—it is so comparatively rare a phenomenon 
here that the adjective “ serious ” is almost invariably invoked, when it turns up, by 
the startled reviewer. Of late, however, it has taken to turning up with greater 
frequency : and that, whether in the case of Mr. Theodore Dreiser, or Mrs. Wharton 
or Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, or Mr. Sinclair Lewis, the author of Main Street (now 
near the 300,000 mark), or Mr. Floyd Dell with Maon Calf, or Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson, with Poor White, has served to emphasise somewhat hideously the naive 
bewilderment of our critics. That they are naive does not make them any the less 
self-assured—Mr. Van Doren is precise, Mr. Mencken is trenchant ; and they both 
represent fairly enough the contemporary cult, in American criticism, of the robustly 
emphatic. Nor does the fact that they are unaware of their bewilderment, whether they 
are journalistic or academic critics, render their bewilderment any the less dolorous. 
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This bewilderment is, in its essential nature, something, I think, peculiar to con- 
temporary America. It results from the effort of our critics to see the novel simul- 
taneously in two lights—to see it sthetically, to begin with, but more inportantly 
to see it as a document bearing on the spiritual, moral, psychological,and physiological 
welfare of these United States. It would be interesting to trace for a generation back 
the influence of the vogue for “‘ muck-raking ” on American fiction. That vogue was 
itself, no doubt, an aspect of a general social change, of which one of the most obvious 
characteristics was a sudden zeal for the true, the actual : a zeal for truth which was 
remarkably like a nostalgie de la boue. The zeal for the true, at all events, began early 
to manifest itself in the novel, and if one most naturally calls to mind Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s Jungle as the clearest “ case” of muck-raking fiction, it is none the less in 
Mr. Theodore Dreiser’s novels—Fennie Gerhardt, Sister Carrie, The Financier, The 
Titan—that one finds the impulse most nearly translated into the terms of art. How- 
ever, for my present purpose it is fruitless to multiply instances of this influence. 
What I wish to emphasise is the habit formed by our critics—particularly our news- 
paper critics—in connection with this tendency of the novel, of examining every 
novel not so much as evidence of the author’s artistic ability as evidence of his skiil 
or courage as a sociological diagnostician. That part of the American “ reading ” 
public which takes a step beyond best-seller fiction takes its step naturally towards 
the diagnostic. Our present generation has a passion for the diagnostic. The 
appearance of Dr. Sigmund Freud was for this generation that of a deus ex 
machina—nothing could have been more profoundly satisfactory! But this has 
served only to stimulate our young appetites for the corrosively analytic. We see the 
influence of it even in our poetry—Mr. Masters has been profoundly affected by 
it, and his Spoon River Anthology is only surpassed in that regard by his own huge 
dredgings in Domesday Book. 

What we see, then, in our critics is a kind of diplopia—they suffer from a doubling 
of vision by which they confuse the social value of the work of art with its esthetic 
value. Mr. Mencken, when he expresses his annoyance with Henry James for his 
“* furious study of the wings of butterflies,” means by implication, of course, that he 
wants the diagnostic novel—something that sharply, painfully probes, it does not 
matter whether into the dark penetralia of the State or into the even darker subcon- 
sciousness of the individual. ‘“‘ Show us America—show us the American ! Hold up 
your mirror to us, and the more singularly it distorts us the better.” This is the 
kind of thing which our public is feeling, the kind of thing which our critics are 
formulating. Do we not see, in this light, a clearer reason for the prodigious success 
of Main Street than any afforded by the obvious but comparatively mild virtues of 
it as a work of art ? Can we not see, in the same light, the reason for the writing, 
and the success, of Mr. Floyd Dell’s Moon Calf, a sharp enough psychoanalytic 
study of adolescence ; or Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s Poor White, with its clumsily 
poetic, vigorous but grotesque effort to “ fix”’ a moment in the civilisation of our 
Middle West ? I do not think there can be any doubt of it, any more than there 
can be a doubt that we are in for a deluge now of Main Streets and Moon 
Calves ; any more than there can be a doubt that the novel which is written 
primarily as a work of art will get, for a time, little of the attention it deserves. 

This is all merely to say, in brief, that we have no critics, no criticism. In the 
meantime we take heart from the fact that as we have worried along in the past 
without criticism (except that of Poe and James) we shall probably worry along in 
the future, and have, none the less, now and again a Whitman, a Hawthorne, a Poe, 
a Melville, a James. We isolate, we exile our great men, whether by ignoring them or 
by praising them stupidly. And perhaps this isolation we offer them is our greatest gift, 


CONRAD AIKEN 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


THE TATE GALLERY AGAIN 


ITHERTO the administrators of the Chantrey Bequest Fund have been 

virtually the masters of the T'ate Gallery, and their rule has been, to speak 

euphemistically, unfortunate. We had grown to regard the Tate as the 

irrefutable demonstration of the hopeless provincialism of British taste 
in pictures : it had become the depository, not of the highest artistic aspirations ‘ 
the nation, but of the originals of the large and vulgar engravings which are tee 
among the bric-a-brac of our great London upholsterers and in the shop-windows 0 
the purveyors of popular reproductions. The Tate had somehow acquired. the rene 
portentous and significant odour as that which sanctifies at least two of the worthy 
edifices in Tottenham Court Road. 

It was therefore with a vague apprehension that one read the announcement that 
a number of further rooms had been reopened. It is true that the introduction of the 
representative selection of British Classical pictures had been a welcome surprise 
last autumn, but in the long room, No. 15, where some of the purchases made subse- 
quent to the period of the Pre-Raphaelites were exhibited, there were painful 
indications of what might still be held in reserve. Room No. 24, the first to the right 
of the entrance, does not dispel these fears. The large Academy canvases preponderate 
—that stirring magazine cover, The Magic Circle, by Waterhouse ; another of the 
perennial sea orgies by Olsson ; a colossal Herkomer photographing the Academy 
jury, very much posing. . . . The new Munnings could not have been hung to 
greater advantage, nor the clever Venetian portrait by Philpot. ’ 

But when one passes into the next room, No. 23, the obstinate preconception of 
the Tate as the home of Academic causes receives a shock. For a small invasion has 
quietly taken place. To reassure those who are fearful lest the ‘‘ Futurists ” have 
forced an entrance it should be stated that it has been a perfectly respectable invasion. 
There are distinct signs of its having been organised with the assistance of an eminent 
professor at the Slade School. The chief source from which the pictures are drawn 
is the New English Art Club group, and instead of the Chantrey authorities as the 
patrons we find the Contemporary Art Society. This Society has, in fact, been doing 
the work which the Chantrey authorities have failed to do. It has been forming a 
collection of representative pictures by the most distinguished contemporary artists, 
and it has gone for real merit with unusual single-mindedness. In rooms Nos. 23 and 24 
are the firstfruits of its eminently patriotic work. 

But while one feels not a little enthusiastic over this new development at Millbank, 
which is very much more significant than the slight improvement at this year’s 
Academy, there is neither the need nor the warrant for boastful assertions as to the 
Renaissance of English painting. The important thing is the indication of a renaissance 
of English taste. And it is enough to reflect that we have here something faintly 
approaching an anthology of modern English art which one would not feel ashamed 
of introducing to a foreigner, not even if he were a French connoisseur. Nor is it 
possible to offer unqualified praise of the present exhibition. It contains in many 
respects a scratch lot of pictures. On what principle, for instance, were the Slade 
School compositions included ? The Tate Gallery is not a school nor an advertisement 
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for one. It is conceivable that Stanley Spencer’s prize picture might deserve inclusion 
on its own merits ; but Guthrie’s would not, promising though it is in some of its 
details. The prize composition for the Prix de Rome is on a different footing. This is 
a contemporary event, and the work should be available for the public somewhere. 
_ Miss Knight’s composition is a capable piece of poster-designing. 

_ To review in detail all the pictures in Rooms 23-21 would be to write a miniature 
history of the most vital part of English painting since the Pre-Raphaelites. Whistler 
is well represented by Miss Alexander and the Battersea Bridge Nocturne. There is a 
poor Conder landscape : which is unfortunate, because his landscapes are really his 
best work and evince more genuine feeling than the Watteauesque scenes of the fans. 
On loan is Walter Greaves’s fascinating Boat Race Day at Hammersmith. This, I hope, 
is the first step towards its acquisition by the nation. Roughly, three generations follow, 
that of Steer, Sickert, Muirhead Bone, Tonks ; that of John, Orpen, MacEvoy, and 
Spencer Gore ; and that of Lamb, Duncan Grant, Spencer, Guevara, and the Nash 
Brothers. Mark Gertler has been omitted. 

In June and July there was a small exhibition at the Goupil Gallery of pictures 
by Steer and Tonks and a few others, which also belong to the Contemporary Art 
Society. These, taken together with the pictures at the Tate, afforded a very good 
glimpse into the art of the above two prominent English Impressionists. This title is 
used loosely and is intended simply to designate the main tendency of their work, 
which is similar to that of the French school, though by no means identical with it. 
Professor Tonks, for instance, as a drawing-master, is devoted to the Italians and 
Ingres, and always emphasises the third dimension, combining tactile values with 
luminosity. The effect is inclined to be laboured and worked up. Mr. Steer, though 
obviously influenced by French art, derives also from Gainsborough and Constable, 
adding an elusiveness and a lusciousness that are his own. Often the aristocratic and 
dramatic form of the earlier masters is not suitable for his modern sentiment, which 
is simple and without any element of display. This fact, I think, explains why so many 
of Mr. Steer’s landscapes are puzzling and only half-convincing. He has a too dutiful 
admiration for the grand, or rather the grander, style, for sweeping rainbows and 
piled-up clouds and majestic “‘ compositions,” but they are not natural to him, and 
accordingly become grandiose. I feel this even with his alleged masterpiece Chepstow 
Castle. But I do not feel it with The Musitc-Room, which is a fascinating nineteenth- 
century variation upon the eighteenth century. Here the reminiscences of artificial 
grace and pomp are fitting and in proper subordination to the modern sumptuous 
luminosity and passionate, positivist luxuriance. 

Mr. Augustus John is well represented by a varied number of paintings, ranging 
from an enormous cartoon to small landscapes with figures. Foremost in point of fame 
is The Smiling Woman. It is a picture round which a certain romance has grown up. 
It is considered to embody the quintessence of John’s impulsive Celtic imagination. 
It depicts a peculiar type of face and a haunting smile, and for that reason is in peril 
of accumulating a literature of the kind that has accumulated round the other smiling 
woman by Leonardo da Vinci. But while I dissent from the modern tendency to 
condemn the Monna Lisa as a fraud, I dissent equally, though with reluctance, from 
the opinion that John’s picture is a modern masterpiece. This attitude, of course, 
savours of the iconoclastic temperament which immediately scorns any work by an 
artist who has sprung into popularity. But I went to the Tate ready to admire The 
_ Smiling Woman, and I have come away still eager to admire something by John. 
_ There is just that touch of the extraordinary in the picture which we romantic English 
people like to associate with art. But this can be provided by some general surface 
feature, as it is here by the mocking face and flowing attitude. There is, in fact, no 
inwardness in the painting, no burden or individual compulsion in any of the lines 
or colours. They are just statements of what is seen at a casual glance thrown out for 
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utility purposes. In some of John’s smaller drawings inspired by the same theme 
there is a grace of movement, a mysterious invitation, a delicate, swift emotion deftly 
“conveyed. But here we have the letter, magnified, and the spirit has vanished. 


ANDERS ZORN: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Dr. Kart AsPLuND. With 
sixty-four Illustrations The Studio Ltd. 63s. net. 


HIS luxuriously-got-up book will be welcome to admirers of Zorn’s work, and 
the reproductions, at any rate, of the etchings will enable those who are not 
familiar with his work, but have read that he is an equal of Meryon and Whistler, 
to form their own judgment. Dr. Asplund gives a competent, if not very interesting, 
‘survey of the artist’s life and art. But he makes one important reservation to the 
effect that Zorn is a profoundly national painter, and that it is impossible to convey 
to foreigners a real idea of what his pictures mean to the Swedish people. Dr. Asplund 
obviously intends that this shall be accepted in praise of Zorn, with possibly the further - 
subconscious purpose of baffling hostile critics. But in reality it gives them a weapon, 
for it is a candid admission of a strong local interest not bodied forth with sufficient 
imaginative power to convince those who are not in possession of independent local 
knowledge. It means that when Zorn paints Swedish peasants going to church in | 
big rowing-boats the Swedish people are fascinated by the picture because it evokes 
their own intimate memories and associations ; but it fails to fascinate foreigners 
because it does not carry in itself anything of the mood and the emotion of this _ 
characteristic incident. I know only the reproduction, but this should retain at least 
some of the imaginative flavour of the original, and I myself am satisfied after studying 
it that there is practically none to retain. Surely Dr. Asplund cannot maintain with 
-any justice that we English people are not susceptible to the attraction of such scenes ! 
"Take as another instance Zorn’s midnight dancing scene, the picture which, according 
to Dr. Asplund, “ has gone deepest into the heart of the Swedish peasant life.” 
“* We do not,” he states, ‘‘ get the wild joy of the Flemish kermis as seen in Breughel’s | 
and Rubens’s pictures. It is difficult for joy to find an outlet and rise in the great 
‘silence ; one feels that there are silent woods for miles around and silent working 
days before and after the short nights of festival.’’ How it moves one, even this brief 
description |! But not so the picture, which is simply an impressionistic photograph. 
The fact is that while some, though by no means all, of Zorn’s ostensible subjects 
-are of Swedish origin, his art is, so to speak, modern cosmopolitan. It breathes exactly 
the same atmosphere as German and American impressionism. It has gone to school 
in Paris ; it is more cultured than our own Academic art, but it is fundamentally 
academic. Zorn travelled a lot ; only in the latter part of his life did he settle down in 
Sweden, and he was in Paris when the great Impressionists, Manet, Monet, Renoir, 
and Pissarro, and also Degas, were winning recognition. Many of his pictures are 
simply vulgarisations of the work of these artists, e.g., Midnight, Plate XV, of Manet ; | 
Sunday Morning, Plate XIV, of Degas ; Opal, Plate XIII, of Renoir : I doubt whether | 
he is as good as the German Liebermann or as the more mediocre aspect of the Anglo- 
American Sargent. And those much-praised etchings ? The real reason why they are _ 
so praised is that they introduce the impressionist luminosity by adaptation of cross- 
hatching. How clever ! But that is about all that can be said in their favour. For the 
rest, they are no better than the etchings of Helleu, another virtuoso, who, however, 
-has suffered an earlier decline in prestige. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD (Synge) .. CourT 
PUSS, PUSS oe “4 ‘as oe et 46 eg VAUDEVILLE: 


F all the comedies which the Irish Players have given us The Playboy of 

the Western World has been the most popular. It has also been the play 

most widely read by the literary public, and in any discussion of the 

possibility of a revival of the poetic qualities of drama it is certain that 
Synge’s comedy would be mentioned as pointing the way. This, however, was not 
contemplated by Synge himself, who seems to have looked upon his work much as 
the composer of an opera based upon old folk-tunes might, namely, as a repository 
of a number of beautiful idioms which had either vanished or were on the point 
of vanishing. The Playboy of the Western World is, as we know, studded with phrases 
that were actually taken down by Synge from the lips of the men and women of 
Western Ireland, and to Saxon ears these phrases have a delightful flavour. They 
actually give the work its chief substance—at any rate, its poetic substance—and they 
are used with great skill and tact, so that even the most elaborate and far-fetched of 
them falls into its place in the dialogue with a sufficient naturalness. It is these 
inwoven strands of a popular speech haunted with a certain peculiar imagery—the 
imagery of the Catholic religion in its more concrete and barbaric aspects—that give 
the play its unity. This is an artistic unity, a unity of content, such as the Greek and 
Elizabethan dramatists obtained, and not an external unity ; the unity of some super- 
imposed logic, which is the sort of unity we get chiefly in modern plays. It would 
be an exaggeration to compare it to that musical repetition of themes which the 
great Greek dramatists used with such consummate art, but it is similar if not so 
important. Yet it is the difference between the Greek use and Synge’s use of this 
method which is vital. Let us ask ourselves whether Synge was more interested in 
the idea, the poetic meaning which underlay his comedy or in the musical jewels 
of that West Ireland speech with which he decorated it. It will be admitted, I imagine, 
that the comedy, although it raises laughter almost continuously throughout, does 
not quite succeed in making that laughter tragic. Yet I maintain Synge had a tragic 
theme. He had the theme of disillusionment, and he had found an almost perfect 
set of symbols for that theme. Disillusionment is the most universal and eternal 
experience of the human mind. It, if any, is a fit subject for a poetic drama, and the 
dramatist’s chief difficulty is always the preliminary one of finding a suitable objecti- 
fication of his theme. This Synge found. He needed to be able to use a highly-coloured 
and picturesque speech, a poetic speech, and, by placing his drama in the West of 
Ireland, he fulfilled this requirement. He invented a perfectly natural and likely plot, 
a plot in absolute harmony with his characters and their setting, and a plot which 
perfectly expressed the theme. Nevertheless, with all the ingredients right, he fumbled 
at his work and bungled it, bungled it so completely that the play has been constantly 
taken as a satire on the Irish character instead of a revelation of the human soul. 
’ We are constantly laughing at the publican with his “ It’s the will o’ Gawd ea at 
_ the playboy Christy Mahon, with his “ long neck naked to the world,” at the Widow 
Quin and at that fire-eating lover Shaun Keogh, but we are not laughing with the 
wrong side of our mouths, as we should be if Synge had been really successful. We 
are amused, but we are not hurt, because we do not really believe in any of these 
people. To us.they seem oddities, queer.picturesque folk, extravagant burlesques:of 
real people, a caricature such as the Cockney appears to the peasant who comes across 
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him in a country lane on a Bank-holiday. But it is not our fault that we do not believe 
in them ; the fault is in Synge, who has got too much interested in their externals, 
has treated them too decoratively. He has got divided between his idea and his 
sensuous delight in the jewels of speech and character which he has collected. 
Certainly his idea is not assisted by the acting of the Irish Players at the Court, who 
are all—with the exception of Mr. J. A. O’Rourke—satisfied with exploiting their 
Irish accent and their jewels of speech and the humour of the public-house. Mr. Fred 
Donovan made a creditable effort as Christy, and perhaps an actor of genius in the 
part could pull the play into its proper key, but if the author has unwittingly given 
scope to too much horseplay, too much farcical knock-about humour, and too much 
“ character” playing he has done so because he has failed to provide the grim tragic 
comedy of his original idea in an expression full enough to carry off the last act 
triumphantly. The actors do not invent business and exaggerate their parts 
for nothing. They do it because they feel instinctively that there is not quite 
enough stuff in it to carry it through, and in this particular instance I think they 
are right. The theme has not been developed sufficiently. Synge did not rise to the 
height of it ; he played with it, and in a sense The Playboy of the Western World is 
by the Playboy of the Western Theatre—if Mr. Shaw will allow us to lend to Synge 
a title to which he has the more abundant claim. This is a common deficiency. We are 
always coming across it in music, where it is far more obvious, because there it is not 
so easy to divert the attention. In music, if you have announced a theme and made 
us conscious of its importance and then fail to develop it, you cannot hide that failure 
or cheat us of our disappointment by a cascade of fireworks however brilliant. In 
the theatre, however, where we are habitually dealing with a less pure art, itis not 
so easy to discover what the theme of a play is ; it is not necessary even to have a 
theme, for*we are used to being merely diverted ; whereas when we go to a concert- 
hall and the orchestra strikes up the first bars of a symphony we expect something 
more than to have our ears tickled by novel and amusing concatenations of sound. 
The weakness that becomes evident in the last act of The Playboy has, strangely 
enough, a curious resemblance to the weakness that so often seized Brahms in the last 
movements of his orchestral works. It was a sheer inability to rise to the occasion. 
It is this deficiency which has led so many critics—especially Wagnerites, 
perfect and imperfect—to decry Brahms. I should like to know whether Mr. Shaw, 
‘who has always sniffed at Brahms, recognises that this weakness, which is the source 
of his dissatisfaction with that composer, is precisely what is wrong with Synge’s 
play. It is difficult to say what that power is which Synge, like Brahms, lacked, but 
it is the power of getting the most out of a given situation. One might say that the 
great virtue of the overture to Tannhduser was its length, and one might prove one’s 
point by adding that the reason why the Paris version of that overture was superior 
to Wagner’s earlier version was because it was still longer. Wagner climbs from climax 
to climax ; he finds new peaks towering above him at every fresh ascent ; so he goes 
on until he can go no further. Synge never even climbs to one climax ; he “ funks ” it. 
He brings you to the very verge of envisaging his theme, of a face-to-face realisation 
of tragedy, and then at the very moment when the curtain which screens you from 
reality should rise the other curtain falls, but not before you have had time to perceive 
that here there is not grit enough, there is not force enough to go any further. In art 
as in life courage is a virtue indispensable to the greatest achievements. It is courage 
which makes the overture to Tannhduser a great work in spite of its appalling vulgarity. 
Synge had a far greater theme in his theme of disillusionment than Wagner had in 
his distinctly cheap conception of sacred and profane love, but Wagner once started 
would not let go until he had wrung out the utmost expression of his nature ; he was 
not afraid of giving himself away, but gave himself away abundantly. Synge toys 
with his theme ; he states it completely, but does not express it completely, because | 
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he remains outside it. Probably he remains outside it because he does not really know 
whether it is important, and if an artist is uncertain as to the importance of his theme 
he will naturally draw our attention to its embroidery ; hence his concentration on 
these phrases, these jewels of West of Ireland speech, a manner of speech which he 
tells us will presently be lost. But his audience has its revenge ; it laughs at a foolish- 
ness, at an absurdity, and at an extravagance of sentiment and self-deception which 
Synge has persuaded it to believe is West of Ireland Irish, not human. Not human. 
Oh, dear, no ! not human ; nothing of that sort in Clapham or Balham or Tooting or 
Ealing or Kensington or Hampstead or Peckham, Hammersmith, or Golders Green ! 
Here a sudden suspicion crosses my mind that perhaps, after all, Synge is right ! 
Perhaps the inhabitants of Clapham, Ealing, Tooting, and Peckham are not human ; 
perhaps they are never disillusioned ; perhaps it is only in the West of Ireland that 
people have feeling and imagination ! I offer this sop to those of his supersensitive 
countrymen who feel that The Playboy of the Western World was written to expose 
them to the laughter of the heathen. ; 

What am I to say about Puss, Puss ? This, firstly, that it is one of the best shows 
in London at the present moment. I like revue, I always have liked revue, and the 
Vaudeville is one of those charming small theatres which are so much more pleasant 
for a musical entertainment than the large ones. Miss Lee White has a delightful gift 
of singing publicly to you alone. Unobtrusively she buttonholes you and sings—no, 
almost tells you a quiet song ; gives it into your private ear, as if she had especially 
waited to sing it until you came to the Vaudeville. Mr. Clay Smith has learnt a good 
deal from her and sings duets with her, attractively harmonised. Mr. Clay Smith can 
play the piano very prettily ; he has a nice touch and does not thump and bang in 
the manner of the music-hall and the drawing-room. Mr. Bert Coote is a comedian 
who is really comic—at times. All comedians are not comic—at times ; and sometimes 
Mr. Bert Coote is not comic, but he is comic more times than most comedians. 
Miss Joyce Barbour—ah, how my spirit fails | ‘There was once a time when my heart 
thumped at the sight of Miss Joyce Barbour. I was one of the first to discover Miss 
Joyce Barbour, and I remember well how charming she was when she first took 
Miss Day’s part in Ivene, but she has lost some of her charm, that delightful first 
freshness has gone and only her good looks and her talents remain ; but perhaps, 
like me, she only wants a holiday and then she will return as fresh and eager as before 
It may be, but a lot depends on where and how she takes her holiday. Let me recom- 
mend the immense solitude of Central Asia. 

W. J. TURNER 
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VERYONE must have noticed that the great banking corporations have 
built new premises in the provincial towns and that there are signs that this 
activity is continuing. That these buildings are an important medium of 
advertisement has a material effect on the designs, but for the most part 

it is one which does not make for any betterment in the architecture of these towns. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this rule. I remember one at the top of Guildford 
High Street, which I was told was by Sir Reginald Blomfield, an unpretentious brick 
building. I imagine that a display of wealth draws clients to a bank, and if this is so 
it must be only after an effort towards restraint that quiet and unassuming buildings 
arise. Even although there is evidence of such restraint, we know that the tendency 
is for each new bank building to approximate in manner to design now prevailing 
in the City of London. There seems to be a direct relation between the number of 
Corinthian columns and Ionic pilasters and the supposed importance of the building. 

There is a danger of quiet old country towns becoming spoiled by more or less 
bombastic commercial buildings, though the banks are far from the worst offenders. 
They are specially mentioned here because their influence on their neighbours is 
great, and because I have in mind three instances where the old character of a town 
may be improved or harmed in the near future. ; 

At Sevenoaks there is a proposal to build a new bank on a corner site. In this case 
an excellent opportunity is presented to erect a building that will suit the street better 
than the nondescript shop that exists. In Bristol a small fifteenth-century timber- 
house is to be destroyed to make way for a building whose elevation reminds the 
writer of a piece cut from the War Office. In Oxford a house apparently built in the 
sixteenth century is to disappear for the extension of bank premises. The list can be 
extended from the reader’s own knowledge. How can the public be assured that the 
new buildings that line its streets will increase and not diminish their beauty ? 

In the present state of public taste it is useless to hope that any one will deal with the 
firms that put up poor or aggressive buildings. Were architecture a living art to-day 
I should hesitate to say that the old buildings I have instanced should be preserved. 
Change is necessary and healthy and must follow the needs of the time, but change 
should never be for the worse. But while the chances are that it will 
be for the worse every effort should be made to preserve whatever of the beautiful 
or historic we have left us, even when they are ill-adapted to the economic uses to 
which they are put. There can be no doubt, however, that the real remedy for this 
state of affairs is for both architects and the public consciously to strive for the 
formation of a sound tradition in building—an unquestioned school of architecture 
such as existed in the thirteenth century. In those days a building of at least equal 
merit to the one destroyed took its place. The very just fear which we have in regard 
to these matters is undoubtedly due to the poverty and meanness of the ideas now 
current in the architectural profession. There are some who believe that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is checking the evils of which I complain. It may be 
trying to do so. But for many years we have waited and seen little or no result. Bank 
after bank is built, each the “spit image ” of those that preceded—students’ studies 
in Vitruvian architecture, little related to the streets in which they stand. 

In painting we have been bewildered or encouraged by the formation of this and 
that group of artists who have banded together to expel the defects that weighed on 
their art. These groups have had good effect. The art of painting is being strengthened. 
Too often pictures are spoiled by the desire of painters to stamp their individuality 
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on their work rather than to excel in their art, and this weakness is also to be found 
in architecture. But since architecture is much less the work of one mind than is 
painting, the fault is the more serious. A building cannot be produced except through 


the labour of many men. It is for this reason that the finest groups of buildings have 


been those which came into being under the influence of a school of architecture 
rather than under the guidance of one man. Great individuals have caught the spirit 
of a school and expressed it in the finest of its examples, but the spirit of the school 
must have been in existence first to enable them to do this. The question to-day is 
whether we, in this self-conscious and very individualistic age, can bring such a school 


_ into being. Is there any material on which we may build or any example that we may 


follow to effect this end? 

I am inclined to think that in one case at least an example has been set. I refer again 
to the work of the L.C.C., because on examination it may be found that a road has 
been indicated which others may follow. The architects of the L.C.C. staff are, as 
far as the public is concerned, nameless. They enjoy very frank mutual criticism. 
These two facts have done much to produce the excellent work which has developed 
under the sympathetic leadership of their chief. 

Is it not possible to establish a similar state of affairs among individuals of the 
profession ? Is it too Utopian to visualise a group of architects pooling their “‘ jobs ” 
and their responsibility ? Without some binding force of a monetary nature I fear no 
group would be held together long enough to found a school. An architect working 
alone has not a long enough life, neither can one mind accumulate the knowledge 
necessary to develop a tradition. I fancy that individualism may be the bottom 
cause of the present failure in this art. 

This tentative suggestion may not appear to have much bearing on the building 
of banks. But is not bank building very representative of the architecture of to-day ? 
More or less vaguely the thought embodied in the above suggestion has been in my 
mind for years. It is expressed more definitely now because I have just read 
Mr. Roger Fry’s excellent paper, Architectural Heresies of a Painter, published by 
Chatto & Windus, price 2s. I may have misread Mr. Fry’s meaning, but I seem to feel 
that he hopes for the formation of a group such as I have indicated. I may have been 


_ predisposed to read this meaning into his words, yet some such suggestion seems to 


be the answer to his question, ‘“‘ Can we build up again such a solid authoritative, 
scholarly professional opinion in the teeth of opposition, and in spite of the great 
vested interests which oppose it?” I think we have the power, but I would ask, 
Have we the courage ? My readers will perhaps be surprised to hear that there are 
vested interests which would stand in the way of building up a solid authoritative 
opinion. But they will not doubt it when they read the following quotation from the 
Architect, which refers to Mr. Fry’s work and which he has caused to be printed on 
the cover of his booklet. 
The Architect says : 

The Times devotes a half-column to the report of an interview with Sir Reginald 
Blomfield on Mr. Fry’s recent paper at the Institute. We think this is giving the subject 
too much importance. We believe if the Press would pass a self-denying ordinance and 
give absolutely no report of foolish sayings and doings that we might in a few decades 
purge our life from notoriety hunters. For it is obvious that misguided persons will do 
what they know is wrong or absurd if they are only supported by sufficient notice, while 
a cold douche of absolute silence would free us from a plague of decadent writers, futurists, 
would-be revolutionists, and others, who, as W. S. Gilbert put it, ““would never be missed.” 


Mr. Fry touches many weaknesses of everyday modern architecture ; he does not 


expose them with bitterness, but I daresay the truth of some of his sentences stings 


independently of his intentions. It may be because of this that the writer of the review 
quoted above is so angered ; in any case, the sentences I have quoted indicate what 
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obstacles are in the way of developing a sound tradition. It is as well to be reminded 
of this, for there are some who live in a small sunny valley of the world where they 
grow to believe that things are everywhere as well done as they see them. To such 
people it will be a shock to learn that a responsible architectural paper reviews a 
genuine expression of opinion by a member of a sister art with such definite opposition. 

I need not add that Mr. Fry’s ‘“ Heresies ” would more accurately be styled 
“ Truths.” Neither need I, after what I have written, specially commend his booklet 
to the readers of these pages. 

The two heresies which seen to go deepest are “‘ No. 6. Our architecture does not 
express plastic ideas but historico-social ideas ” ; and “‘ No. 7. It is founded upon 
snobbery.” 

The readers of Tue LonDon Mercury will recognise the truth of these statements ; 
they will remember how often both client and architect are fully satisfied by repro-_ 
ducing forms developed under quite other conditions than those of our time and — 
country. They will remember how fashion in these matters rules and how the sense 
of plastic form is neglected. Mr. Fry is right when he says that architects tend to think _ 
in planes rather than in three dimensions ; but the architect has an excuse, for he | 
designs his work away from the site on which it is to stand, and spends his time — 
contemplating its form on the flat surface of a drawing-board. 

If this age is to be remembered as one of a great Renaissance of Architecture it — 
will not be through the efforts of architects alone. The public, their client, must give | 
up talking about styles ; they must think in reality and examine fresh expressions of | 
poten with unprejudiced minds, and not from the standard of an Architectural | 

istory. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET. By Watrer pe LA Mare. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
THE MASTER OF MAN. By Hatt Caine. Heinemann. 6s. 

THE THIRTEEN TRAVELLERS. By Hucu Watpote. Hutchinson. 85. 6d. 
RICH RELATIVES. By Compron Mackenzie. Secker. gs. 


ee who follows his art with the faithfulness and singleness of purpose 
- Awhich we have learnt to recognise in Mr. de la Mare is likely to be recognisably 
himself whatever form he may choose. Mr. de la Mare’s three previous prose works, 
though they were not in all respects unqualified successes, were nevertheless evidently 
by the author of The Listeners and Peacock Pie. His particular gifts neither desert him 
nor change their nature when he turns from verse to prose, as might be proved not 
merely by his romances, but also by many charming passages which of themselves 
have disclosed the authorship of some unsigned review. His latest romance is certainly 
his best—better than The Return, because, without sacrificing any of the fantastic 
atmosphere of that strange book, it has a wider application, is more actual and more 
human. Miss M., the Midget, separated from her fellow-creatures by a physical 
accident, is a little image of the isolation of every human being ; and in the story of 
one year of her life Mr. de la Mare gives a pretty complete picture of the world as he 
sees it. This world is oddly crowded and various. There is the background, never long 
forgotten, of natural beauty, and of the works of man assimilated to nature by the action 
of time, the background of trees and stars and living things, deserted houses and 
neglected gardens. There is the fragile charm of Miss M.’s mother, the pathos of 
her blundering, well-intentioned father, the genial lumpishness of Adam Waggett 
and Pollie, the humours and the wisdom of that confused but penetrating sage, 
Mrs. Bowater, the tragic and tortured and vicious psychology of the lovely Fanny. 
It is a well-peopled gallery ; but the people in it, though they are so many and so 
- diversified, are almost all made vivid and individual. Some of them are as much in 
miniature in their portrayal as Miss M. in the flesh, but few of them are at all thin 
or flat. Thinness and flatness are indeed vices from which Mr. de ia Mare’s prose is 
remarkably free. This book is not at all easy to read, simply because it is so closely 
written. In certain scenes the psychology of the persons engaged is traced with so 
much subtlety and fullness that it becomes difficult to grasp what is going on ; and this 
is obviously a positive fault. But elsewhere the reader’s difficulty is caused by the fact 
that almost every sentence is as highly charged as a line in a lyric. Few of Mr. de la 
Mare’s paragraphs are loosely written : few even are without some definite beauty of 
phrase and image. A very short passage will show what the texture of the book is like. 
This describes the first appearance of the only creature of her own size Miss M. 
ever met: 


His head hung so low between his heavy shoulders that it reminded me of a flower 
stooping for want of water. Not that there was anything limp or fragile or gentle in his 
look. He was far rather clumsy and ugly in appearance, yet with a grace in his look like that 
of an old, haggled thorn-tree when the wind moves its branches. And, anyhow, he was 
come to be my friend—out of the unknown. And when I looked around at the serene, 
wild loveliness of the garden it seemed to be no less happy a place because it was no 
longer quite a solitude. 


A book which contains so much and is so written (several score more exquisite 
sentences than any in the above could be quoted) is obviously an addition, probably 
a permanent addition, to English literature. Mr. de la Mare has justified his diversion 
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i _ And yet he has but barely justified it. High as one may place this romance, 
ae ie it as high as nee It has analogous qualities but in greater 
confusion, less well, less intensely employed ; and if he can choose at his will between 
the two forms of expression, then there is no doubt which he ought to choose. — 

The latest work of Sir Hall Caine has come before the public with all imaginable 
pomp. The Bishop of London has derived new inspiration from it ; and 75,000 copies 
were sold before the day of publication. The first of these facts may be lacking in 
impressiveness, but the second does deserve consideration. The book may not be a 
masterpiece ; but its success is a natural phenomenon of much interest. One is 
obliged to read it, just as one was obliged to see Chu Chin Chow as soon as it had 
surpassed the record previously established by Charley’s Aunt. But the result is equally 
disappointing : the inquiring mind discovers no explanation. I have always held that 
the authors whose popular successes are decried by the fastidious have frequently 
qualities which better writers would be better for possessing. But this does not apply 
to The Master af Man. The story is not well or even luridly told. The characters, 
heroic and villainous alike, are not even crude : they are merely tame. The writing is 
unbelievably flat and every phrase is expected : 
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Truly the heart of a girl is a deep riddle and only He Who made it can read it. 
. . . He came upon a startling vision. It was a girl. She was about seventeen years of 
age, bare-headed and bare-footed, and standing ankle-deep in the water. Her lips, and 


a little of the mouth at either side, were stained with blackberries—she had clearly been | 


picking them and had taken off shoes and stockings to get at a laden bush. 


Who finds this kind of thing attractive ? And how does it deserve to be bracketed 
with the vigorous crudities and absurdities of Miss Marie Corelli and Miss Ethel M. 
Dell ? The story is supposed to point the moral that “ your sin will find you out ”’ ; 
but the consequences of Victor Stowell’s momentary aberration are so piled up as 
to make the intended lesson almost grotesque. Whether the novelist ought to inculcate 


rules of right conduct is a question we need not discuss now : it is certain that this | 


book will do nothing of the kind. For the reader, warned to avoid Victor Stowell’s 
punishment, will reply that his punishment was improbable, and, if probable, then 
out of proportion to the crime. And he will very likely also be repelled by the scheme 
of morality in which Victor’s renunciation is based on the reflection, “I have 
committed a crime. If I do not pay for it in this life I must do so hereafter. Therefore 
I ask for my punishment mow ”—which is strikingly like asking for a discount for cash 
payment. 

Mr. Walpole’s The Thirteen Travellers is work in short lengths and of a somewhat 
slighter character than is usual with him. It demonstrates, however, how easy it 
would be for him to overcome the faults which often spoil his more solid work. For 


his worst enemy is his tendency to go on writing and to say so much that need not 


be said. If, as he was obliged to do in these character-sketches, he could bring himself 


to think of brevity as his first need, his novels would gain immensely in 


clearness and vividness. For these stories, though the themes of some are a trifle 
frail, are admirably written. They bear on them the stamp of 1919 and 1920, of imme- 
diate post-war assumptions which are now undergoing a more rigid examination. 
The Hon. Clive Torby, demobilised officer, who, finding himself without money 


and without training, took up the trade of house-painting, is a figure rather for the | 


newspaper paragraphist than for the student of human nature. But the study of 


Mr. Nix and his relations with his wife is an admirable and delicately-rendered piece | 
of psychology. This is the best piece in the book, as the study of Clive Torby is the | 
emptiest. But the interest of the collection is not so much in what it has to say | 
(which is rather below the author’s usual level) as in its form, which demonstrates | 


that Mr. Walpole, when he likes, can write with exemplary intensity and succinctness. | 


| 
| 
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Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s new book is so mechanically accurate an inversion 
of Poor Relations that one wonders what interest he can have found in doing it. For 
whatever his faults, whatever his crudities, whatever his failures to distinguish between 


_ the trivial and the significant, he is undoubtedly one of the most alive and original of 


our younger novelists. When Mr. Blank Dash or Miss Dash Blank scores a success 
with an unusually attractive idea it is not hard to understand the motives which 
induce him or her to go on producing replicas of that successful book in an indefinite 
series. he Mr. Blank Dashs and the Miss Dash Blanks of this world are not fertile in 
ideas. But Mr. Mackenzie is surely not yet as near the end of his invention as he seems 
to represent himself. The hero of Poor Relations was John Touchwood, a prosperous 
popular dramatist, who found himself regarded by a series of comic connections as 
a thing convenient to be sponged upon: the heroine of Rich Relatives is Jasmine 
Grant, an orphan girl, who finds herself regarded by a series of comic connections as 
a thing convenient to be put upon. What is it for ? Has Mr. Mackenzie a conscience 


_ which obliges him to declare in public that the influence of riches may be as degrading 


as the influence of poverty ? 

Perhaps it is this curious and inexplicable similarity which makes me think the 
second book not so good as the first. In Poor Relations Mr. Mackenzie had more than 
one scene of vigorous, laughter-provoking farce. Here, though he writes always 
dexterously and with point, he provokes nothing more than a smile. Certainly it is 
no small feat to make a somewhat bewildered reader smile at least once on each of 
more than three hundred pages. But the process, though one cannot discontinue it, 
becomes at last rather tiresome, rather like a prolonged failure to sneeze. The end of 
the book is as puzzling as its whole conception. A dull, tiresome, and shadowy young 
man appears and reappears at long and irregular intervals. When he has been absent 
a very long time, Jasmine meets him again at a dance, and the book abruptly stops. 
I suppose Mr. Mackenzie thought that the end had been so long so apparent as not to 
be worth the trouble of writing. I thought that the end had been so apparent that 
Mr. Mackenzie must really have something unexpected up his sleeve. 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


ARIOSTO, SHAKESPEARE, AND CORNEILLE. By BENEDETTO CROCE. 
Translated by Doucras ArnsLiz. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. Edited by Sir ARTHUR 
QuILLER-CoucH and JoHN Dover WILSON. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


LTHOUGH Signor Croce’s theory of zsthetic is one of the most interesting 
Ags of his philosophical work and a part that might have been expected to 
prove attractive to writers and readers in general, it has not yet had much influence 
on literary criticism in England. We tend rather to leave philosophy to its professional 
exponents, to demand no metaphysical basis for our criticism and even a little to 
distrust a critic such as Coleridge who is known to be also a practising philosopher. 
And, of course, we are not without reasons for assuming this attitude. Art, in which 
so much that is important is also inexplicable, is a magnificent hunting-ground for 
the speculator who desires to do no more than construct a priori rules and chains 
of symmetrical but barren argument. Not many philosophical writers on esthetic 
have at any time given much evidence of being well acquainted with the mass of 
material on which their reasoning ought to be based or of having ever in their own 
persons undergone a genuine esthetic experience. 

But even a slight knowledge of Signor Croce’s theory suggests at once that it is 
really founded on such experience ; and nothing is more remarkable in the present 
volume than the knowledge which the author displays not merely of the works of 
Ariosto, Shakespeare, and Corneille but also of the literature which has been written 
upon them. His analysis of the errors committed by Shakespearean commentators is 
at once amusing and enlightening ; and on the negative side of criticism his talents 
can hardly be surpassed. On the positive side he is extremely close and practical. 
These essays might indeed be taken as evidence offered in support of his right to form 
a theory rather than as a technical and illustrative application of that theory. He 
writes here as a literary critic who has a sound philosophical basis ; and the effect of 
his means is to clarify and intensify the appreciation of the works with which he 
deals. 

We are under no necessity to be dogmatic or exclusive in defining the province 
and functions of criticism. The critic may direct his activities towards correcting and 
instructing creative artists: he may even delight us merely by the display of his 
analytic powers on a subject in which we feel no interest. But it is undoubtedly one 
of his functions to make the ordinary man more conscious, and therefore more keenly 
and intelligently appreciative, of the qualities which, obscurely, delight him in any work 
of art. This is precisely the function which Signor Croce chooses to exercise. It is a 
work of analysis, but of analysis directed towards,the discovery in each case of a single 
essential principle. Writers of poetry make certain definite impressions on the minds 
of those who read them ; and the impressions will be more effective the more clearly 
the natures of their determining causes are understood, though they may be both 
definite and genuine without these causes being understood at all. Signor Croce’s 
method is to discover, if possible, what is essential in a work of art that is recognised 
to be successful—for he does not deal here with works that need to be ranked or 
defended—that is to say, the idea or the intuition which it expresses. And since it is. | 
impossible to outline what he has to say on his three authors in essays which are | 
extremely closely packed, it will be convenient to take his study of Ariosto as an | 
example in method. The first sentence shows not only the point from which he starts, | 
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but also the manner in which he writes, a manner not as dry and severe as might be 
expected from a metaphysician, but one that is by no means without colour and charm : 


The fortune of the Orlando Furioso may be compared to that of a graceful, smiling 
woman, whom all look upon with pleasure, without experiencing any intellectual embar- 
tassment or perplexity, since it suffices to have eyes and to direct them to the pleasing 
object in order to admire. 


And it is possible thus to admire, while holding any one of the opinions as to the 
general character of the poem which Signor Croce cites and argues to be erroneous. 
You may hold that the subject of the poem is the dissolution of the world of chivalry 
or an exaltation or an ironic view (Mr. Ainslie makes his author say “ ironisation ’’) of 
chivalry : 

What then was the passion which he thus expressed, who was the goddess, for whom, 
since he could not raise a temple and a marble statue in the little house which he longed 
for and built in the Via Mirasole, he constructed the architecture, the forms and the 
poetical adornments of the Furioso ? He never uttered her name, because none of the 
other great Italian poets was so little a theorist or critic as Ariosto. He never discussed 
his art or art in general, limiting himself to saying very simply, and indeed very inade- 
quately, that what he meant by art was “‘ A work containing pleasing and delightful 
things ” ; nor, as we have seen, have the critics told us who she was, since they have at 
the most indicated vaguely and indirectly in their illogical formula that ‘‘ his Goddess 
was Art.” 


But, continues Signor Croce from this point in his next chapter : 


But we, on the other hand, shall name her, and we shall call her Harmony, and we shall 
prove that those who assign a simple aim to Ariosto in the Furioso, Art or Pure Form, 
were gazing at her and seeing her as it were through a veil of clouds. 


These extracts will perhaps indicate how Signor Croce seeks to define the problem 
and to answer it. With Ariosto and Corneille his task is comparatively simple. With 
Shakespeare it is much more complicated. But the method remains the same ; and this 
study probably ranks among the four or five—if there are indeed so many—which 
really can clarify and intensify enjoyment of the plays. 

If this volume fails to give to Croce’s work in esthetic an influence in England which 
it has hitherto lacked it will be because the appreciation and even the understanding 
of it are hampered by an imperfect translation. It may be noted that where Mr. Ainslie 
gives quotations from Ariosto in the original and supplies footnote versions, these 
versions are not always very exact, though their inaccuracy is never material to the 
arguments they illustrate. There are other signs of carelessness: Mr. Ainslie has 
forgotten to turn the names of Shakespeare’s characters back into English, and one 
is momentarily puzzled by the appearance in Antony and Cleopatra of a character 
named Carminia. But the chief ground of complaint lies in the confused or incorrect 
English which mars Mr. Ainslie’s translation and makes it extremely difficult to read. 


Here are some examples : 


What is called sentiment for nature . . . does not depend upon nature, but rather 
upon the feelings of comfort, of melancholy or of religious terror, with which man 
invests nature and finds them where he has placed them. 

We may also save ourselves from wonder and invective of the “ Baconian hypothesis ” 
by means of this indifference of the poetical work towards biography. 

Egoism pure and simple, cruelty, perversity, arouse repugnance and horror, but do 
not directly lead to that tremendous doubt as to the non-existence of goodness, or still 
less as to its not being recognisable and separable from its contrary, since that moral 
deceit, which takes the appearance of rectitude, generosity, loyalty, and when it has 
realised its purpose discovers itself as impure cupidity, aridity, hardness of heart, which 


alone were present throughout. 
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The whole translation is not as incomprehensible as the last of these excerpts, but 
the queerness and awkwardness of its English produce a similar effect on the mind 
and constitute a handicap under which a less interesting book might well collapse. | 

In his introduction to The Twa Gentlemen of Verona Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is 
concerned not so much with literary criticism in the pure sense as with points of 
technique and history and textual integrity. He gives a few paragraphs to its freshness 
and youthful beauty ; but his main point, in which Mr. Dover Wilson supports him, 
is that the end of the play has certainly suffered from the ministrations of some 
adapter and that Valentine’s amazing ‘“‘ All that was mine in Silvia I give thee” 
cannot be ascribed to Shakespeare. Unfortunately, as with The Tempest, the preceding 
volume in the new Cambridge edition, there is no quarto for The Two Gentlemen, and 
therefore the newest and most interesting methods of Elizabethan textual criticism 
cannot be applied to it. But Mr. Dover Wilson is able to suggest that the text for 
the First Folio was made up from the players’ parts with the help of “ the ‘ plot’ or 
‘plat’ of the play, a foolscap sheet (often pasted on to a board, so that it could be 
hung up at a convenient place behind the scenes) on which were written the names of — 
the characters appearing in each scene and of the actors playing them, in the order — 
in which they were to come on.” This supposition affords explanations for some of © 
the few cruxes in the text, while a hasty and crude adaptation would explain other 
difficulties. The notes are admirably brief and to the point. The matter of stage 
directions needs to have a little more said on it. There are none, we are told, in the 
Folio, but there are plenty in this volume, thus : 


Juxia (sharply): How now ! What means this passion at his name ? 
Lucetta (demure): Pardon, dear madam—’tis a passing shame, etc. 


Obviously it is right that absolutely necessary directions, such as entrances and exits, 


oe be inserted, but it is questionable whether such elaboration as this is to be 
esired. 
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THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY. By Viscount Hatpane. Murray. 21s. 


COMMON SENSE ETHICS. By C. E. M. Joap. Methuen. 6s. 


HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY. Volumes II and III. By G. S. Brerr. | 


Allen & Unwin. 16s. each. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF PHILOSOPHY. By J. Dewey. University of 
London Press. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


DUAL EVOLUTION. By J. O’CattacHan. Bell. 125. 
PSYCHE’S LAMP. By R. Brirrautt. Allen & Unwin. 128. 6d. 


FUGITIVE ESSAYS. By (the late) J. Royce. Harvard University Press. 
Milford. 17s. 


oa theory of physics by emphasising the subjective element of know- 
ledge fits in very nicely with the traditional bias of metaphysical idealism. Lord 
Haldane has taken this theory, not as his premises but still as a highly important 
illustration, in his broad survey and restatement of metaphysics. The doubt whether 
Euclidean geometry applies to physical space is, after all, only a minor aspect of the 
doubt whether any knowledge can be put into a shape differing from the shape of the 
mind, whether the mind can enjoy any knowledge which is not relative to itself. 
Existence, says Lord Haldane, equals meaning. What has no meaning has no existence. 
It will be agreed that the material of our thoughts must have some meaning to us, 
although, like certain savages who worship demons but assert that above these are 
the High Gods inaccessible by prayer and unconcerned with terrestrial affairs, we do 
ascribe existence to things beyond our interest and experience, such as, for example, 
the dawn following the death of humanity. Still, to think of such things we must 
somehow relate them, if only by negatives and exclusion, to ourselves. Where the 


~ realist will see Lord Haldane’s cloven hoof is in his further argument that reality is 


constructed of knowledge. The alternative to this, that the non-mental can subsist 
independently of the mental, he rejects on the grounds that such Realism, if honestly 
pressed to its logical conclusions, will reveal that the distinction between mental and 
non-mental is itself only a mental abstraction. Then, having thus repeated Hume’s 
joke on the empiricists, he suggests that the universe is constructed in different 
degrees or levels, and that human knowledge, for so high in absolute knowledge as it 
can ascend, will be arranged in corresponding degrees. The lowest level of reality is 
the mechanistic, and there our sciences severally labour. The truths of science are only 
valid relatively to the lowest level. They must not be applied to the personality level. 
Nor can truths of one degree be added to truths of another degree to form a sum of 
truth, or one level added to another. For example, if Lord Haldane takes his dog to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the dog knows that the place smells of tombs and tobacco, 
while Lord Haldane knows that it is the home of higher mathematics, but the smell 


_ and the reverence, though both true, cannot be added together into a greater truth. 


The human mind may be perhaps pictured as ascending in its quest of knowledge 


“into less sensible levels with more abstract language, while the truths of lower degrees 


may be retained as practically useful. 
Lord Haldane’s theory is especially pertinent to the conflict between science and 


religion or between scientific and religious methods. The delimitation of frontiers, 


which has already been effected in practice, is given a metaphysical basis. But if the 


theory be fertile as epistemology, its interest and its use are less apparent elsewhere. 
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surprising. Ethical and esthetic values, for example, are as 
e mind as any other material, and even more obviously vary 
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At first sight this is 
relative to the subjectiv 


with the varying relations. But. rs i 
practical reasoning he persists in regarding only the problems of religion and politics, 


which are problems for the understanding, whereas if he had taken problems of 
conduct he would have enabled the reader to test how far this theory of degrees in 
reality is weakened by the degrees being made to correspond with degrees of cognition. 


Hence a vagueness, entirely absent from the comprehensive and incisive reasoning, 


blurs the results and their application. ' 
Mr. Joad’s entertaining book on ethics is divided into two parts. In the former he 


argues that the Platonic, the Utilitarian, and the Intuitional theories are all based 
upon principles derived from a priori reasoning, and that their arguments have been 


left uncorrected by a reference to experience ; in the latter he suggests how empirical 


ethics may be constructed. Empirical ethics must begin with the discovery of what 
men do in fact desire, and must then attach ethical importance to those ends and to 


But when Lord Haldane turns in his later sections to more 


the means by which they are attained. A life so directed would not, of course, be one ~ 


of unlimited satisfaction. There would have to be selection, modification, postpone-_ 


ment of desires, and so on. But humanity would not be required to obey a law external 
to itself and imposed upon it under religious or metaphysical sanctions. Thus Mr, 
Joad escapes the prime difficulty of justifying the demands upon a man that he should 
recognise any duty but a duty to himself, and, as he admits, he turns ethics into 
psychology. Such a position is neither unfamiliar nor likely to survive its elaboration, 
for as soon as the attempt is made to select those desires which are best indulged the 
temptation to morality becomes almost irresistible. Mr. Joad, therefore, has sketched 
a basis for duty. A man may have a duty toward the Life Force, that eternal experi- 


mental force manifested in humanity as impulse and instinct. Mr. Joad is not very | 


clear in his transit from the existence of this Force to our duty to assist it, except 
where he suggests that assisting it may be great fun, but it is fair to say that he throws 


this out only as an example of the results of his empirical method. It is not a very | 


promising result. In fact, it suggests two objections to Mr. Joad’s theories. The less _ 


serious objection is that after rejecting all forms of religion he appears to have repented 
and adopted phallic worship. ‘The more serious objection is that we are still caught 


in the old dilemma between, on the one hand, an ethical system which by excluding | 


duty fails to satisfy human needs and, on the other hand, systems in which the 


philosophical defence of duty fails to satisfy human reason. From that dilemma faith | 


in duty as commanded by a divine law or divine example has long been a way of 
escape. Mr. Joad has not demonstrated whether his methods enable him either to 
confirm that way or to discover another. 

The two concluding volumes of Professor Brett’s masterly work bring the history 


of psychology down to the end of the last century. Fortunately the author has not 


restricted himself to psychology proper, which was for so long the least accurate 


section of science and the dullest section of philosophy. Nor has he produced a mere | 


catalogue of men and theories. Through his eyes we see the large secular development 
of speculation and discovery. 


Professor Dewey’s lectures were delivered at the University of Tokio. He pleads | 
; dealings with Ultimate and Absolute Reality ” to a conception | 
of the functions of philosophy as practical and social. What he says is throughout | 


“ce 


for a return from 


admirably calculated to provoke discussion. 


H. C. HARWOOD 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


‘HENRY EDWARD MANNING. By Suane Lesiigz. Burns, Oates, & Wash- 
@ bourne. 25%, 


| EXCURSIONS IN THOUGHT. By ‘“‘Imaau.” Talbot Press. 6s. 
AUTHORDOXY. By A. Hannsacre. J. Lane. 55. 


FOOD FOR THE FED-UP. By E. A. Sruppert-Kennepy. Hodder & 
_ Stoughton. 6s. 


SPIRITUAL AGNOSTICISM. By R. BatmrortH. Daniel. 4s. 6d. 
THE UNDERSTANDING OF GOOD. By JEANNE DE VIETINGHOFF. Lane. 6s. 


IMMORTALITY AND THE UNSEEN WORLD. By W.E. OEsTERLEY. S.P.C.K. 
me s8, Od. 


SAINTE THERESE. By Epmonp Cazat. Ollendorff. 7 francs. 


M®: LESLIE’S evident unfamiliarity with the controversies, the shibboleths, 
and the personalities of the Tractarian Movement, and his definitely untheological 
mind, are really advantages to him in his life of Manning. The Anglican historian 
has too often treated Manning as a sort of inexplicable excrescence to the movement,. 
and is apt to be over-angry because of the great antipathy to Newman. It is best to 
admit that antipathy, to admit too that Newman was the greater man, the more 
brilliant intellect and the better Christian, and then to leave the controversy alone ; 
to compare the two is more futile than the old comparison between Dickens and 
Thackeray or Browning and Tennyson. No one who wishes to have Newman’s 
better spirit will do anything but try to be fair to Manning; and this biography 
certainly makes the task easier. I found myself often enough feeling it was great 
credit to Manning to be a Christian at all. After all, for St. Francis or Newman 
Christianity is natural and in a sense easy. It was never natural to Manning, and always 
- difficult ; and he tried extraordinarily hard to kill that spirit in himself which was. 
anti-Christian. He was inordinately proud, a ruler of men, a very average man in 
opinions and tastes, and a very normal Englishman. Newman actually enjoyed the 
more tiresome sides of Catholicism. He loved defending Neapolitan devotions : 
Manning must have found the Christianity of the Continent very repellent. His 
submission to Rome, just as his submission to Christianity, was a supernatural act 
in a sense one cannot predicate of Newman’s conversion. Yet he remained Manning, 
the boy of whom Mr. Leslie writes truly : “ The Public School was the paradise of 
the normal boy, and Manning stood at the very top of the average ”’ ; whose motto 
was, Aut Cesar aut nullus, and who always remembered that he had captained the 
Harrow eleven. What manner of man was he? Purcell’s life could not even satisfy 
his enemies. It ignored too much, including Manning’s impulsiveness. Since then 
there has only been Mr. Strachey’s sketch, which is really an attack on the Cardinal, 
not on the man: yet Manning’s character would be of interest if he had failed. There 
one has one note of his character. For him success was always a proper goal. He was 
ambitious. He was not disappointed if he did not get what he wanted : he was an 
‘intolerable nuisance until he got it. Sometimes he fancied he got more than he did. 
One reads over again the long controversy about Papal Infallibility, and the zest 
seems gone from it, not only because it is a well-worn subject, but because one feels 
Manning was fighting for something he did not understand, and was given something 
far nearer what his opponents desired. Again his zeal for the secular clergy was admir- 
able, but he did not really win his battle against the regulars, as the history of his 
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own archdiocese shows. Like so many fighters and controversialists he too often 

missed his aim in making his point. Then Manning was a lonely man. He had 

disciples, and a few friends : but there is no record of intimacies in the book—nothing 

to remind one of the glowing chapters of friendship which fill Newman’s life. On 

the other hand, Manning was devoted to his wife: and Mr. Leslie has touching 
evidence that this devotion lasted as long as his life. Yet there is no denying that | 
Manning was unfortunate in his personal relationships. The breach with Gladstone — 
may be explained on theological grounds ; but we are left with no explanation for 

such a change as came over his friendship with Florence Nightingale. Miss Nightingale 

passed from a fervent admiration which she expressed fervently to a mood when 

she could say, ‘‘ I have cried to all the authorities on earth and all the Saints in Heaven 

against Dr. Manning. The fact is that he is, as the Catholics themselves call him, 
a deucedly clever fellow, and somehow or other, by foul more than by fair means, 

gets all things his own way.” That judgment Mr. Leslie never manages to controvert, 

and the fact that Manning was always convinced that his way was God’s way explains 

the origin of his opponents’ as well as his own obstinacy. A man who will never admit 

he is wrong is more unpopular even than a man who is always right. Manning’s 

extreme narrowness, evidenced not only in domestic controversies, but in his attitude 

towards the theatre and the universities, makes it impossible to rank him with 

the great religious leaders. He was a ruler who did not trouble to understand the 

difficulties of his opponents, and who was too inclined to treat a difference of opinion | 
as if it were a disloyalty, here imitating his master, Pius IX, who refused to bless | 
Lord Acton’s children playing on the Pincio. Mr. Leslie has not quite reduced his | 
material to order, and his writing in this volume hardly compares with the ease of 
The End of a Chapter. There are a few phrases which should be altered in subsequent 
editions. I do not understand what Mr. Leslie means by calling Lord Acton “‘ Catholic 
at heart’: Acton never ceased to be a Catholic outwardly. One might as well talk of 
Manning himself as ‘‘ Catholic at heart.’ There is no such thing as “ Presbyterianism 
by baptism ”’ (page 68): a child is either baptised or unbaptised ; and what is a 
“© Cardinal widower ”’ ? Mr. Leslie might also tone down some of his more exuberant 
expressions. It is rather a shock to read that ‘‘ the sacramental sail had been hoisted 
to the mast of dogma ”’ ; and I can attach no meaning to the assertion that “‘ Manning 
would not wear the garish harness which Pusey prepared for those that loved him ”’ ; 
and it is difficult to take seriously the comparison between Disraeli and Manning 
which ends with the astonishing sentence : 


By a curious coincidence, Disraeli had procured the title of Empress for the Queen with 


the same imaginative devotion that inspired Manning to set the prerogative of Pius on 
a pinnacle. 


Surely no Gallican ever said a harsher thing about the Vatican Council. 

The author of Excursions in Thought is reminiscent of the late Mr. W. S. Lilly. He 
is preoccupied with the relations of Catholicism to culture and to science. There is one 
sentence in his essay on Christianity and its Critics the truth of. which is illustrated 
by the other books, some critical, some reconstructive, which endeavour to attack or 
defend Christianity. “‘ Christianity,” says ‘‘ Imaal,” “ is still living, and this is because 
of its spiritual vitality. The mere fact that its critics are always putting it upon its 
trial is a presumptive proof of that vitality, since no man puts the dead upon trial ; 
no hornet stings a corpse.” “ Imaal’s”’? own point of view is defiant. He sees 
Christianity as the one religious faith which has appealed widely to peoples outside 
its place of birth, and a creed which has never pretended that humanity was quickly 
perfectible. In his discussion of other religions he dismisses Islam as a perversion of 
Christianity and Confucianism as narrow and rational ; Buddhism he does not compare 
with Catholicism. ‘‘ Imaal” is not perhaps quite fair to the other systems he criticises. 
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You cannot write of the failure of Platonism and ignore the extent to which Platonism, 
through the Alexandrians, influenced Christian theology ; and it is a fantastic argument 
which is expressed in these sentences : 


The French and Spanish peoples have carried to the ends of the earth the names of 
Christ, His Mother and His saints ! And what names—each of them a melody ! These 
lovely names, these fine historic footprints, are not the marks of failure, surely ; they 
give the world their sweetness to remember. 


“ Holy Office,” Auto da Fé—these are beautiful words, but their beauty is scarcely 
a consolation to the victims of faith or to the Catholic apologist. “‘ Imaal ”’ is a little 
too fond of writing without reference to facts. In his essay on The Century of Progress, 
with its plea for ‘“‘ the labour of many under the direction of a few,” he never seems 
to have heard of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, or else he would scarcely ask 
rhetorical questions such as “‘ Why do not workers go into co-operation extensively, 
bring forth that increased output, and enjoy all its fruits ?”” This essay, like most of 
the book, displays a generous spirit, but a not very adequate acquaintance with the 
conditions ‘“‘ Imaal ”’ is criticising. 

The fascination of things Christian is illustrated by Mr. Handsacre’s Authordoxy 
and M. Cazal’s Sainte Thérése. Mr. Handsacre has no positive philosophy to offer us, 
but employs himself in the task of rebutting, to his own satisfaction, Mr. Chesterton’s 
eloquent plea for Christianity. Authordoxy is worthy of its title. It is difficult to 
know why any save a Christian should write of Sainte Thérése : M. Cazal dedicates 
his study to Pierre Louys, and hopes that he is calm and impartial. His claim to either 
quality may be tested by such a passage as this : 


Mais, en fait, le mysticisme religieux appliqué, pratiqué—surtout par la femme, 
plus rarement et moins ouvertement par |’homme—est une sorte d’excitation psycho- 
physiologique, d’auto-suggestion progressive, qui aboutit a la satisfaction, consciente 
ou non, de l’instinct sexuelle. C’est une forme violemment auto-érotique du sensualisme 
le plus characteérisé : Nehal est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu. 

M. Cazal’s book presents no new facts, and will only be welcome to those who can 
enjoy reading about the dignified and severe Spaniard as if she were an hysterical 
schoolgirl. “Tous les grands mystiques, femmes et hommes, sont de grands 
hystériques,”’ writes M. Cazal ; and one can only wish, as one remembers the practical 
and philosophic work of the great mystics, that hysteria was a little more common. 
M. Cazal is one of those savants who fasten eagerly on symptoms and details and ignore 
the reality of what they are discussing. 

Clerus Anghicanus stirps mundi—the old tag came to my mind when I was reading 
Dr. Oesterley and Mr. Studdert Kennedy. Dr. Oesterley’s study of Jewish eschato- 
logical belief is a work of careful and minute scholarship. He treats his subject rightly 
on the lines of comparative religion. Nothing but gain can come from the frank 
recognition of the likeness between Judaism or Christianity and other earlier 
religions. We must be careful what deductions we draw from these resemblances : 
often enough a superficial resemblance, for instance in the pagan and Christian stories 
of virgin-birth, only cloaks a fundamental distinction, but until the resemblances are 
checked and admitted no headway will be made by those who desire to give 
Christianity a unique position among the religions of the world. Dr. Oesterley’s 
- chapters on Burial Customs, on Necromancy, on Angelology, and on Immortality 
are really valuable contributions to anthropology as well as to religion. Mr, Studdert- 
* Kennedy has suffered a little from the popularity of ‘‘ Woodbine Willie.”’ He is a far 
better preacher and teacher than his rhymes would lead one to believe. These essays 
on the creed are forcible and not too colloquial, though Mr. Studdert-Kennedy does 
say, ‘‘I can’t do Mr. H. G. Wells’s touch.” 

R. ELLIS ROBERTS 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. By E. S. Harttanp. Methuen. 6s. 

MAGIC IN NAMES. By E. CLopp. Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. 

FIJIAN SOCIETY. By W. Deane. Macmillan. 16s. 

A NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF FREEMASONRY. By A. E. Ware. Rider 
& Sons £2225. 


id Oa devil in the specific form of the printer’s devil may be primarily responsible 
for the present dispensation of small books ; but, in anthropology at all events, 
it must be rated a blessing in disguise that brevity should come to be recognised as 
the soul of wit. To pursue an argument inductively through five continents is bound 
in any case to tire the brain. Given, however, an airship with an experienced pilot, 
one can hope to take in the grand lines of the planet more successfully than by plodding 
round on one’s feet. Dr. Hartland is just such a pilot as we need, because he has already 
stepped out every yard of the ground over which he now takes us flying. The two © 
stout volumes of his Primitive Paternity brought together a mass of evidence to the _ 
effect that fatherhood is at bottom a social convention that was rather slow in 
establishing itself among human values. Hence it was hardly necessary to go into | 
the facts at similar length in order to prove the counter-proposition that motherhood, | 
being an obvious physical fact, was once of chief account in the reckoning of kinship. 
This short study might, in fact, be aptly entitled Primitive Maternity, so exclusively 
does the interest turn on the priority of the mother-relation as a factor in social 
development. 

There are limits, however, to the power of an anthropological airship. In particular 
it cannot be used as a time-machine. ‘Thus one surveys the existing world and perceives 
in corners, and precisely in the remotest corners, unsophisticated folk who take their 
family names from the mother. On the other hand, fatherhood is seen to be dominant 
in all the centres of higher culture. Meanwhile the intermediate people, so to speak— 
those who are knocking at the door of civilisation—appear to halt between two 
opinions, and to be uncertain whether the mother’s husband or the mother’s brother 
is nearer akin and the more to be revered. The problem here—and it is everywhere 
and always the anthropological crux—is how to convert a typological into a chrono- 
logical sequence, how to translate the contrasts of a distribution into the stages of 
an evolution. Do the backward folk in the corners faithfully preserve conditions out 
of which the rest have emerged ? Or may they not have themselves diverged from the 
typical procedure of mankind—in a word, have degenerated ? The anthropologist 
puts his faith in the principle that on the whole the old-fashioned in human culture | 
does fairly represent the old-standing. He lays the burden of proof on the critic who | 
in some given case, or in all cases, alleges degeneration as the cause of low conditions 

This, then, is in effect what Dr. Hartland does. If a critic is prepared to deny 
that mother-right is a universal stage through which humanity has passed, let him 
explain away its regular presence among just those peoples that are least advanced | 
in respect of their general culture. He would be the first to admit, however, that the 
first beginnings of man’s social development remain exceedingly obscure. Who were 
the earliest husbands ? Were they the woman’s own group-mates ? Be this as it may, | 
marriage for the typical savage has become an affair between groups. Now kinship 
means primarily the inheritance of a group-name with the implication of group- | 
service. Hence one would suppose that the child would take the group-name of | 
whatever group the mother happened to live in, whether it was that in which she | 
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was born or not. On this assumption, if ever in the early world there was patrilocal 
marriage, that is, if ever the wife went to live in the husband’s group, there ought 
likewise to have been patrilineal descent. Thus Sir Henry Maine preferred to think 
_ of his own ancestors as sturdy wife-capturers from the first. The alternative, which 
Dr. Hartland favours in the light of the facts, is that the early group stuck to its 
women even while encouraging them to consort with strangers. It might, of course, 
be so. Each group may have used its women as a bait whereby to recruit its strength 
from without. But, having no time-machine, we cannot be sure about past facts. 
The present facts, however, as rapidly sketched by Dr. Hartland, are intriguing 
enough to stir the speculative impulse in every student of social science. 

Mr. Clodd, who, like Dr. Hartland, belongs to the Old Guard of British anthro- 
pology, has selected a fascinating theme for illustrative treatment. It might have been 
written round the lines of Campbell : 


Who hath not owned, with rapture smitten frame, 
The power of grace, the magic of a name. 


These words take us straight into the heart of a savage. A “ power of grace ” seems 
to him inherent in his name as such. Why ? Because the name suggests the thing, 
and therefore is the thing inasmuch as it works on him with corresponding effect. 
After all, there is magic enough for us in mere symbols—in the name of England, 
for instance, or in its flag. Now the group-name of the savage stands for his flag, 
for all he owes to home and country. The totem embodies in an outward and visible 
form whatever is most sacred for the hunting-band. On the one hand, it is tabu, set 
apart for a ceremonial use. On the other hand, it is mana, instinct with a “ power 
of grace ” to fortify the spiritual man in each and all. 

In addition, however, to the group-name, a savage may enjoy a name of his own. 
It corresponds to what we should now distinguish as the Christian name ; but it 
would seem that once upon a time the surname, the totem, was the more sanctifying 
influence of the two. The private name, however, has its religious value also. It is 
conferred at initiation, and stands for the fact that a man has an individual soul—is 
ultimately neither his mother’s nor his father’s son, but himself, a separate spirit 
that lives on after death, and, it may be, is also reincarnated. Thus the private 
name inscribed on a stone-bullroarer and hidden away in the sacred storehouse is 
likewise at once tabu and mana. But savage socialism is somewhat inclined to dispute 
the right of an individual to possess a soul of his own. He cannot work evil magic 
through the totem-name, for that is common property. But may he not project his 
private essence into those whom he may dislike to the disturbance of their private 
essences ? Aboriginal democracy in Australia decides that it may be done, and is 
done. Were it not too long a story, it would be interesting to follow up the process 
whereby individuality, ever dogged by the charge of magic, has gradually found ways 
of declaring itself as society develops. Very slowly has the crowd learned to dis- 
tinguish between individuality and individualism. And to the end the rule holds 
that the wise man does not wear his heart on his sleeve. 

Mr. Deane’s study of the sociology and psychology of the Fijians might, if space 
allowed, be usefully employed to exemplify the principles already mentioned. For 
instance, we read: ‘‘ The most fatal obstacle to successful angling is when an 
individual engaged in the sport is being mentioned by name on shore. And it usually 

“happens that, if the angler is catching nothing, he attributes his failure to some 
malicious person on land.” The counter-charm, by the way, is to tie a knot in a string 
and to say, “‘ This is So-and-so’s throat ’’—a magical device which effectually 
chokes his utterance. Meanwhile the book, being primarily a research-thesis inspired 
by a philosophical interest, has the rare merit of combining description with explana- 
tion, so that together with the facts we can apprehend the conditions at work in the 
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background. Thus Mr. Deane has several interesting chapters on the moral con- 
sequences of a class-system that utterly subordinates the individual to his group. 
All larger works must be carried out by class-labour, and there is no such thing as 
an individual trade, except in so far as a fisherman-class and a carpenter-class have been 
evolved, each of which, it may be noted, has promptly shut itself in behind a screen of 
taboos. Thus each must work with the crowd, and if set to a special task by himself 
proves quite ineffective. One native who tried to follow English methods was so 
boycotted and pestered that he died of humiliation. Moreover, since labour is so 
largely communal there can be little private property, a house, for example, being 
class-built and therefore class-owned. What a man produces in his spare time, 
however, such as mats, pottery, nets, salt, and so on, 1s his, but only in a limited 
way. For, according to a peculiar custom known as Kerekere, anyone may borrow 
anything from a friend, though he thereby incurs the obligation to make a similar 
loan in return. We may see herein, as in the potlatch of N.W. America, the germ 
of a commerce based on credit. The immediate effect, however, is to encourage 
indolence. He laughs last who loafs longest. Yet individualism has still a chance. 
One may save one’s coconuts or yams by putting a taboo on them ; then others touch 
them at their peril. Mr. Deane assures us that “a conception of injustice would 
develop where a taboo was unreasonably placed on anything.” Examples would have 
been enlightening. Surely the Fijian view is simply that chiefs may reasonably curse 
where commoners may not. 


That in the captain’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 


Thanks to his power of taboo the chief at least can enjoy a personality. As labour- 
leader he is exempt from the psychology of the labour-gang. At the same time, 
despotism, however paternal, is at no stage of society wholly good for the human 
soul. 

As regards Mr. Waite’s New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry, it perhaps does not 
befit the mere anthropologist to offer an opinion on its merits. As the Preface warns 
us, “ The things which belong to the Temple must be learned in the Temple.” On 
the other hand, human relativity is such that insiders and outsiders are apt to change 
places when the point of view shifts. From the standpoint of anthropology, then, it 
is the votary of Masonic Science who is out in the cold. Thus it is the mark of the 
anthropologically profane to refer to Sir James Frazer’s Isis, Osiris, Atys ; or, again, 
to describe the Dionysia as the rites of Dionysius. Moreover, if one looks a little more 
deeply into the present book and tries to take the measure of the interest shown in 
old-world mysteries, it becomes plain that its scope is not historical and objective at 
all, but is rather to be compared with that of the Greek school of thought which 
interpreted the myth allegorically. To read a meaning that happens to appeal to us _ 
into practices that can be shown to have meant something wholly different to their 
originators is sheer fallacy if put forward as a substitute for history. If, however, the | 
symbolist can make it clear to himself and his readers that, despite the labels which 
they retain, his old bottles contain a wine which, whether it be better or worse, is 
new, he will have withdrawn beyond the reach of anthropological criticism. 


R. R. MARETT 
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R. LYTTON STRACHEY speaks in his latest book of the incredible career 
M< Mr. Gladstone, and indeed the nineteenth century was singularly rich in 
careers which strain the powers of belief, from Napoleon’s at the beginning to 


_ Rhodes’s at the end. Perhaps it is this last which best of all deserves Mr. Strachey’s 


adjective, for in no case is it more difficult to see what it was in the man that made 
the career. Clearly it was one main factor in Napoleon’s achievements to be certainly 
the greatest soldier of his time, and probably of all time, and I suppose the competent 
can even tell, plausibly at least, what qualities made him so; but Rhodes was by 
no means the richest millionaire even of his time, and it is not too clear why he 
became so rich as he did, except that he certainly had (but then, how many others 
missed ?) great opportunities. What Rhodes’s career was—the diamonds, the gold, 
the imperialism, the Raid, the will—is sufficiently, if vaguely, known to most probable 
readers of his biography ; and they know, too, sufficiently the conditions of his career, 
the Western Europe and the South Africa of the ninteeenth century’s last quarter : 
the important task of the biographer, then, is to show what Rhodes was, what it was 
in him that made in the known circumstances the career which strains credulity : 
what was the goal towards which he strove and how was he able to get so far ? 

Mr. Williams will not admit that his subject used “‘ politics to rig the market and 
the wealth thus acquired to corrupt politics,” or that his distinguishing characteristics 


pa nit Stn eee 
~ were ‘‘ rank selfishness and an inextinguishable love of power and renown ”’ ; instead 


he suggests that Rhodes found the spur to action throughout his life in the conviction 
that the purpose of God was the predominance of the Anglo-Saxon race, and this 
though the existence of God was not more than an even chance. It seems undeniable 


that Rhodes was something more than a masterful man with a mere passion for 


control; but is it credible that this ‘clumsy philosophy” provided the motive- 
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power for a lifetime of laborious adventure ? Has it not the air much more of a justi- 
fication than of a programme, especially if Rhodes would really have been glad to 
give all he possessed to believe what General Booth believed ? Did Rhodes fight for 
power because he liked it, or in order to extend Anglo-Saxon domination ? Was he 
devoted to Anglo-Saxondom because it was a greater ego or because it was the ideal 
type of a God whose existence was at best a “ racing certainty 2? It was something 
of both, no doubt, but what were the proportions ? 

It is equally difficult to come at the truth about the accusation that Rhodes 
used politics to rig the markets and the proceeds to corrupt politics: it may be at 
once conceded that corruption was no part of his deliberate intention ; but he was 
certainly responsible for a combination of commerce and politics that was not without 
danger for both. Mr. Williams gives a sufficient and perspicuous account of the Raid, | 
defending Rhodes’s part as much as an honest man may. What does emerge unmistak- | 
ably is that the control by one man of the Cape Cabinet, the Chartered Company, the | 
De Beers Amalgamation, and the Rand mines was certain to involve markets and 
politics in such mutual relations as more than Rhodes’s delicacy and ability could _ 
hardly keep from shame and disaster ; and that the Raid was not the one enormous _ 
sin of the great man once sinning is clear from the statement, with reference to his | 
first premiership, that ‘‘ some members were helped out of their difficulties by Rhodes, _ 
and by the distribution of Chartered shares others were attached to his interests.” 

The other clear fact about the Raid is the incompetence with which it was managed. 
Rhodes was admittedly not at his best, and was hurried into an impossible position _ 
by too zealous subordinates ; but it remains odd that a man of such force and ability | 
should have permitted his career to be broken by such feeble incompetence. This 
raises the question—What were the elements of his force and ability ? It was not 
knowledge or subtlety or eloquence or insight into other men’s minds or infallibility 
in the choice of subordinates. Mr. Williams speaks once of Rhodes’s “ sunny 
presence,” but from the rest of his book the reader does not gather that this was 
a usual factor in his successes : they seem due much more to assurance and persistence, 
backed by the luck which is a great man’s first necessity. Luck was not the least 
necessary element : Rhodes was convinced that the “‘ blue ground” at Kimberley 
would contain diamonds, and it did, but his conviction was based on nothing : he was 
lucky in the date of the Rand gold find, in the almost simultaneous perfection of the — 
McArthur Forrest process and discovery of coal at Boksburg, and most of all in an 
optimism about the gold, as unfounded, and as fortunate, as his optimism about the | 
diamonds. Apart from his luck, which later was to turn so cruelly, the chief element — 
in his success was something that can hardly be more closely defined than it was by 
Barnato—‘ No one else in the world could have induced me to go into this partner- 
ship. But Rhodes has an extraordinary ascendancy over men : he tied me up as he 
ties up everybody. It is his way. You can’t resist him : you must be with him.” The 
worst of it was that Irresistibility, though it got its rider over a good many fences, _ 
coarsened both his character and his judgment, and made him pay very heavily — 
when the fences were too big—the Kokstad speech, for instance, and the Raid, and, 
perhaps worst of all, the hesitation and then the failure to repent after the Raid. 

aie there must have been something more than force to gain for Rhodes the devotion 
. re many and such various men. An easy generosity in money matters no doubt 
: nie i oe more : capacity for self-forgetfulness, as in relation to Pickering and 
ices a ae : a Seem wu I of friendship—** What is the good of 
SANs Se Wes pate right ? I want them when I am wrong.” And yet it is 

: attection for Jameson than for Rhodes, and perhaps the most engaging 
ith 4 the biography of Rhodes is that of Jameson just before the Raid, shutting | 

So oe ek with : “You may say what you like, but Clive would have done it.” | 

y Clive would have done it: the stoutest-hearted imperialist must admit | 
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that a good many eggs have been broken for his omelette. Rhodes was not singularly 
wicked when he tried to buy Kruger’s friendship with Delagoa Bay, or when he took 
Mashonaland from Lo Bengula by methods which suggested that the “ naked old 


_ Savage ” was, after all, the nearer to God’s ideal type, or when he imposed a labour 


tax on the natives (and, his biographer adds, “ to do him justice Rhodes would have 
been quite as ready to force the English loafer and man about town to work ”). He 
was really working for the union of South Africa, for the most efficient exploitation 
of its soil, for the most generous treatment of its natives ; and he really had motives 
higher than self-interest, and it is as certain as need be that on the whole his work 
was beneficent. There are passages in his biography where the reader is irresistibly 
reminded of Emmanuel Burden (‘‘ He had spoken in favour of Hofmeyr’s motions for 
religious education in the schools and the abolition of Sunday trains, and in return 
had received aid from Hofmeyr in defeating a proposal to tax the diamond industry 

.”): such similarities must be attributed to the preternatural cleverness of Mr. 


Belloc rather than to any deficiency in Mr. Williams or to any-identity of character 


in their subjects. If Mr. Williams has not answered all the possible questions about 
Rhodes, it may be that many of them are unanswerable : and he has at any rate given 
us the best account we are likely to get of a subject of first-rate interest. 

It is difficult without impertinence to praise the breadth of learning and depth 
of understanding of the historical criticisms and essays which Sir Adolphus Ward 
has gathered together in the first two volumes of his Collected Papers. Of these papers 
one deals in a general way with the peace of Europe and especially with the balance 
of power, two others with Greece and Rome, and all, or almost all, the rest with the 
modern history of England and of Germany. It is awe-inspiring to reflect that so 
much erudition and judgment could be spared for the occasional necessities of 
subsidiary tasks. ; : 

Sir Geoffrey Butler’s Studies in Statecraft is a series of five essays on as many 
points of interest in the political thinking of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. He begins with an account of Rodericus Sancius’ official pamphlet against 


pacifism, and shows where it anticipated modern argument and where they differ, 


goes on to illustrate the relation between the “ new monarchy ” and Roman law as 
understood by the French civilians, draws an amusing sketch of William Postel and 
his gospel of world peace through world power, explains clearly and interestingly 
the best view of Sully’s Grand Design, and endeavours, with a skill and learning 
which deserve success, to turn the attention of the League of Nations Union to the 
work of Emerich Cruce. Sir Geoffrey’s book may be recommended to all who are 
concerned about international law and political theory and who agree with the 
quotation with which he ends his book, that “Il est bon de s’apercevoir qu’on a 
$ aieux.”’ 
Oh Year-Books are accounts of pleas and proceedings in English courts from the 
end of the thirteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth. There is nothing like 
them in the records of any other nation : there is no part of our records which has 
been so neglected. What they were, by whom they were written, and why, of what 
interest they should be to historians and lawyers and philologists, all these things are 
told and illustrated by Mr. Bolland with consummate learning and in the clearest 
and most attractive manner. Incidentally he disinters the process by bills in Eyre 
(forgotten for nearly six centuries), throws new light on the statute de donis and on 


the judicium parium, and tells a dozen amusing stories. His book must be read by every 


medizvalist, and will delight any one with the least interest in history or law: and 


indeed no intelligent person could fail to find interest in it, especially in the third 


of its three constituent lectures. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 


HE latest volume in the Oxford Edition of Standard Authors is The Poetical 
Works of William Edmondstoune Aytoun, edited by Mr. F. Page (Oxford 
University Press, 5s., 8s. 6d., and gs. 6d.). The name is no longer familiar 
to many readers : those who remember it will probably do so because in 
schooldays in lower forms they had forced on them an invincible distaste for the 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Mr. Page, however, does not defend these fluent 
pieces, but directs attention to Aytoun’s contributions to the Bon Gaultier Ballads. 
These, first published in 1845, in collaboration with Sir Theodore Martin, are | 
humorous verse characteristic of the period—that is to say, they resemble Thackeray’s 
lighter pieces without being quite so good. The “ anticipatory review ” and full text | 
of, Firmilian, a spasmodic tragedy, are interesting as literary curiosities. This work 
is a satire on Alexander Smith, Sydney Dobell, and other poets of the time, and, | 
as such, it received the praise of Rossetti. But the ‘‘ Spasmodics ” have all but | 
disappeared, and by now, if they survive, their defects are evident to us without the | 
help of the parodist. On the whole, though inclusiveness is a merit in any series of | 
standard authors, we are bound to say that we do not see any very good reason foe 
including Aytoun in this series. This is especially so when we remember that therr 
are many less-known authors of the eighteenth century—for example, Shenstone and | 
the too often despised Young—who are awaiting the attentions of the Oxford Press. _ 
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WE have received the eighth and ninth volumes of the new edition of the Novels 
and Stories of Henry James. These contain The Bostonians, first published in > 
1886 (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. each). 


PONEDTLG Ni Bae 


ESSRS. J. M. DENT have reissued, in a revised and augmented form, 
Professor Paul Morillot’s Le Roman Francais durant Pépoque classique (6s.), 
which appeared originally in 1893. The period covered runs from 1610 to 
1800 ; and the volume contains extracts ranging from d’Urfé and Scudéry 


to Saint-Pierre and Restif de la Bretonne. It makes a text-book of an excellent 
and rather unusual kind. 


2 a a 


HOSE who have admired Mr. Hermann Bahr’s periodical Letter from Germany 

A in the LoNDoN Mercury will do well to read his new volume Bilderbuch (Wiener 

Literarischer Anstatt, Vienna, 10m.). It consists of studies and sketches of such 

diverse persons as Bismarck, Griinewald, the artist of the Isenheim Altar, Wedekind. 

Gerhart Hauptmann, Dehmel and Cavour. Mr. Bahr’s capacity for so concentrating 

himself on a subject as to draw out of it all its significance is perhaps his chief 
characteristic ; and it is not missing in these short essays. 


